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For the Companion. | 


THE BOYS AT BEECHWOOD. 
By Julia A. Eastman. 

“The little chap needs breaking in. That’s 
what he’s here for,—wants toughening, you see, 
and I feel it’s my duty to help on that part of 
his education myself.” 

“Duty!” and Kit gave a little sniff. He was 
standing against a maple, whose trunk was-not 
straighter than his firm, boyish back. “I wish, 
Rique Ramon, that your duty would make you 
take some fellow of your own size; you're al- 
ways pitching into the small fry.” 

“Perhaps you’d enjoy my pitching into you.” 

“If you think so, try it.’’ 

“Anyhow, Kit, didn’t I have a set-to with the 
deacon last year? And he wouldn’t fight me; 
didn’t dare to do it!” 

“J don’t know about the ‘dare.’ ” 

“Well, I do,”’ cried Henrique. “I tell you, the 
deacon’s a regular muff. He’sacoward. That's 
why he wouldn’t fight.” 

“Perhaps you think it looks like a coward to 
dive into twenty feet of water to fish out Tom 
Murphy’s little boy. The rest of us didn’t see it 
that way. Nonsense! You always hated Char 
lie, and you know it.’’ 

(Charlie and the ‘‘deacon’”’ are one.) suppose he’ll go off and coddle that baby up. 

‘IT don’t like his sanctimonious ways,—going | He’ll adopt him directly, and we sha’n’t any of 
tocommunion, and all that.’ | us be able to touch a hair of his head from this 

“Why shouldn’t he go tocommunion? He be-! time forth. Never mind; I'll have my chance 
longs to the church.’ | with the young cub yet.” 

“Don’t belong to the church militant, any- | Bernie was the child whom Henrique declared | 
how,” and Rique Ramon smiled indolently at his | needed “toughening,” and his gentle reply to his 
own wit. | questions only gave his tormenter a stronger de- 

Kit and Henrique were the two oldest boys of | sire to undertake this “part of his education.’ 
the twenty pupils in Dr. Vose’s school. I sup | As for Kit, Rique was right in imagining that 
pose you might pick out a couple like them on he would take the little stranger under his wing. 
the sidewalk of any city when the nine o’clock | From the hour of this afternoon, when he found 
school-bell rings. Bernie moistening his cambric handkerchief with 

Kit was gray-eyed, frank-faced and always in | hot tears, curled upon the hay, beside the nest of 
motion; Rique had a pale face, very red lips, and | an astonished bantam, and comforted him with 
aflash of the eye which matched the jet black rough, kindly boy-comfort, from that hour the 
of hiseurls. He had a figure all curves, which | child had a strong defender. Bernie was a home- 
fell naturally into indolent graces of posture,| boy. He had been ill a great deal, and the wid- 
afigure as flexible as that of a Japanese contor- | owed heart whose treasure he was had bled sore- 
tionist. Kit had joints of steel, had long, clean- | ly at sending him among strangers. 
cut limbs, and a spring in his gate. “T should mind it less,” Mrs. Appleton had 

“Kit jumps over; Rique crawls through,” said | told Dr. Vose, “was my boy strong. But a fall 
4 younger boy, one day at a fence. last year caused this lameness, besides giving a 

This was just the difference in the two. Kit | shock to his whole nervous system. He is an ex- 
was frank and open; Rique, though not a really | ceptionally sensitive child.” 











THE BOYS AT BEECHWOOD. 





bad boy, was greatly spoiled by a rich mother,| The good doctor smiled and consoled her, and 
and was in danger of becoming a self-indulgent now he smiled again when he saw Kit’s guardi- 
and not wholly trustworthy character. | anship. 

“I say, youngster,” he exclaimed, as a small | 
boy stepped down from the piazza, and stood cal?” asked Henrique; and when Bernie avoided 
near, “where did you drop from ?”’ |him, he vowed again to “toughen him some 

It was a pink-and-white face, which grew | day.” 
less white and more pink at the question. There-| “Pm going with Kit; ’m fond of Kit,” the 
upon, Rique grasped the small arm, as he went | child answered. 
on,— ' | “Go along by all means. Kit’s training to su- 

“Look here!’ Whats your name? Where did | perintend a foundling asylum. Good practice 
youcome from? Speak out. You can talk, I} hisis! But I'll be even with you before you’re 
*uppose ? | a hundred years old, my lad.” 

; 7 m Appleton—Bernie Appleton. My mother} Rique had a natural though thoughtless fond- 
lives in Philadelphia.” | ness for tormenting any creature that came into 

Philadelphia?” Rique replicd, to the quiet, | his power. He stoned frogs to “see’em squirm;” 
Well-bred little voice. “Well, now, I take it| he cut off wasps’ bodies to see how long they 
Philadelphia isn’t a good place to raise infants? | would live after it; and he did actually enjoy 
Is that why your mother sent hers here? Hope | “breaking in’? small boys. In addition to this 
she sent a high-chair along.”’ | he disliked Bernie, because the child had wound- 


a" | ed his own self-love, and because he suspected 
- W's indignant protest was flung out in this | that the Appletons were of better blood and 
erection. 


pa | breeding than the race of which he came. 

mn ell, what?” | do not mean that Rique Ramon explained all 

om the little fellow alone, can’t you?” | this to himself, but it was the truth, and I must 
There ’ » yes; if you make such a fuss about it. | tell it you in order to account for what followed. 
—. along then. If you're in need of any | There was at Beechwood a rough fellow—one 
= 8 you've only to go to Kit over there. He’s Jack Casey—whose native village had become too 

ra to all the babies in Beechwood.” hot to hold him, and who by reason of misdeeds 
Pat * and Kit looked after the little re- | had been sent, as a last resort, to Dr. Vose. 

“rn a ' He was an evil-faced fellow, with high cheek 

® whipped if the child has been taught | bones, heavy brows, and the coarsest black hair. 

by Don’t you see?” sneered Rique. It was Jack whom Rique drew into his room one 
, see he’s lame,” Kit answered, coolly. February evening, and shutting the door, ad- 
‘Patting on airs,” Rique muttered. “Now, I dressed,— 


to 


| 


“Why don’t you come with me, you little ras- | 


| 


One of these was Kit’s, the other Bernie’s. 





“Look here, Jack, to-night’s our time.” 

“For what?” 

“Don’t be a goose! Time for seasoning that 
young moon-calf, Appleton. The doctor’s, gone 
in town, and Kit Banning with him. They 
aren’t coming back till the ten o’clock train to- 
morrow, so we’re all right. It’s just the best 
kind of a night for our purpose, too. The ther- 
mometer is way down to nowhere, and I tell you 
we can have one good haze.” 

“It’s the old plan you spoke of, Rique?”’ 

“Of course it is. [ve got the rope ready. I 
brought it out of the barn just now, before Tom 
locked up. All you need to do is to get up and 
come along when I scratch on the outside of your 
door—so. Eleven o’clock, sharp. We must 
wait till Haston is asleep, and the old lady and 
all the fellows.” 

Beechwood had been built for a family man- 
sion. Afterwards it was remodelled for the 
school. There were no large dormitories, but 
many small rooms, and each one of the twenty 
pupils had his chamber to himself. 

Awhy at the furthest end of the main build- | 
ing, opening off the hall, were two bed-rooms. 
This 
will show why Rique had waited for Kit’s ab- 
sence before carrying out his project. 

Bernie was asleep, with his yellow curls tossed 
about, and the moon shining through the win- 
dow upon his pillow. <A poor little kitten which 
he had adopted was coiled up at his fect. Sud- 





denly a shake of the shoulder wakened him, and | 
the child saw two figures standing at the side of | 
the bed. 

“Keep still. Don’t scream if you know what’s | 
good for yourself,’ said a low voice. At the 
same time Bernie felt a handkerchief bound 
tightly round his mouth. ‘‘Here, now, slip on | 
your drawers and come along. It’ll be the worse 
for you if you try to make a fuss.” 

Poor, little, shivering, frightened child! More 
dead than alive, wondering what it all meant, 
wondering if he was ever to see his mother’s 
face again, he felt himself led by these muffled 
figures out into the dim hall and up to the open 
window. 

Jake and Rique had disguised themselves by 
means of hat-brims turned down and coat-col- 
lars turned up. Bernie had no distinct idea, 
save that the house had been attacked by rob- 
bers, and all the rest killed. 


dangling in the terrible cold of that February 
night between the heavens and the earth. 

The tormenters lowered the child and raised 
him, lowered and raised again, in this horrible 
see-saw of torture. 

“Ding-dong, ding-dong,” sang Rique, under 
his breath. ‘‘Hope he’s enjoying this. Shouldn't 
wonder if his white fingers got toughened a bit. 
Look here, Bernie Appleton,’ extending his 
head out into the night, “how do you fancy it 
down there? Having a swing all for nothing, 
that’s what you are, my fine lad.”’ 

Jack put out his head and looked down, too. 
No answer came up from the child hanging be- 
low. It was a bitter night. The very stars had 
an icy glitter. The moon was about setting, and 
shone large and round across the frozen lake. 

“T say, Rique, it’s fearfully cold. You aint 
afraid the young one ’Il’’—— 

“Afraid? Bother! what's anybody afraid of ?” 

“Nothing; only what if we should haul him 
up a bit, and then let him down again ?”’ 

“All right. Heave away, then. There! Why, 
pull, Isay. Pull, why don’t you, Jack?’’ 

“Tam pulling—pulling as hard as I can.’ 

“So am I, and the rope don’t give a whit. 
What’s the matter down there, I wonder? Sce 
here, Jack, there’s trouble’’—peering anxiously 
out and down. “Here’s a go! That miscrable 
rope is caught away down there, above the first 
story, on the lightning-rod.” 

“You don’t mean it! What are we’”—— 

Jack stopped. The two boys stared at each 
other through the shadows. Then Rique ex- 
claimed, “I know,’’ and bent forward again, 
speaking in a loud, hoarse whisper,— 

“Appleton!” 

Only silence followed. 

“Appleton! I say, Bernie! you're caught. 
Just put your arm out, can’t you, and jerk the 
rope off that nail by the lightning-rod. It’s 
close to your hand.” 

No answer. Through the clear night came the 
rush and shriek of the midnight train out from 


” 


’ 


-| the city. 


“Bernie! you can hear; come, just grab the 
rope and pull it off, and we'll have you back up 
here, quick as a wink.” 

Still silence, and that dead weight hanging 
away down below. <A frightful possibility, a 
horror of dread came creeping over the minds of 
the two boys. 

“O Jack, you don’t suppose—it isn't—he can’t 
be—dead!”’ 

“What shall we do? He will be; he’ll freeze 
there in ten minutes more. I’m going to call the 
master—call Haston.”’ 

“Stop! Wait; no, I’ll call the deacon.’ 

Two minutes, and Charlie Newman, the sober, 
silent boy whom Rique called a coward, and 
whom he had for months ridiculed, was beside 
them at the window. The two bed-rooms were 
at their left hand; at their right was the roof of 
the wing—a steep roof having a dormer window 
opening out upon it. The window at which Ber- 
nie hung was just at the angle of the main build- 


| ing and the wing. 


“Can't we fetch a ladder?” asked Jack. 

“All fastened up in the barn. Besides, no lad- 
der of Dr. Vose’s is long enough to reach this 
floor.”’ 

“There’s but one way,” said Charlie; “I can go 
round and climb out that dormer window, craw] 
along over the eaves-trough, and unhook the 
rope that way.” 

“You'll fall and break your neck.” 

“Give me two or three yards of this rope to 
tie round my waist; and already Charlie had 
Rique’s knife and was cutting the rope. “Jack, 





But what were they doing to him? He sawa 
rope, and felt strong hands binding it about his 
trembling body and under the arms. _Then he 
felt himself lifted to the window-ledge. 

“Now be quiet, or you'll get your brains 
knocked out,” said the taller of the two, and the 
next instant the little, delicate, lame, mother- 








loved boy was tossed out the window, and held 


; come with me; Rique, you hold on to that end.” 


O, what an age it seemed to Rique as he stood 
there alone, grasping the rope from whose other 
end was suspended—what? A living or a dead 

| child? Was he a murderer? 
| “O, what a horror of trouble this mischief has 
| got me into!” he cried to himself. 

Then he groaned. He grovelled on his knees 
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before the window. He dared not think what 
the end might be,—the night with its fearful 
cold, the fright Bernie must have gone through, 
the little fellow’s delicate look. 

“They say he has been sick so much,” thought 
wretched Henrique. “O, why didn’t I think of | 
all this before? There, Charlie has got round.”’ 

Just across the angle formed by the main 
building and the wing was the dormer window, 
and out from it came creeping cautiously Char- 
lie’s rather heavy figure. The boy whom Rique | 
had called a “muff,’? was risking limb, not to 
say life, in his effort to save Bernie, and to shield 
his tormenters; for, of course, it would have been 
the simplest thing to have roused the family and 
told all. But that Charlie would not do, even 

when he remembered how Rique had abused him. 

Out upon the icy roof he crawled; on, little by 
little, where a misstep would send him far down; 
—on to the very edge of the roof, came the brave 
boy. 

“O Charlie, do be careful,’”’ urged Rique; and 
then, scarcely daring to breathe, he watched un- 
til he saw the shadowy arm outstretched, felt 
the rope strain under his own grasp, and then 
heard Charlie say,— 

“There, Rique, it’s all right. Draw him up.” 

All right! Rique doubted that. The rope to 
be sure was straightened, but alas for that limp, 
motionless weight at the end of it! 

An instant, and the child’s helpless body was 
‘at the window; the next, Rique felt a strong 
grasp drawing him backward, and a voice said, 
sternly,— 


“Leave him to me. 
room.” 


Ramon, go to your own 


It was the doctor, who had come home on the 
late train, and who had reached his own house 
just in time to witness the tinal movements of 
this midnight torture. 

“My own room? O, Dr. Vose, can’t I wait 
‘and see how Bernie is?’ 

For reply Dr. Vose motioned with one arm 
towards Henrique’s chamber; with the other he 
elasped little Bernie to his bosom, walking with 
him down the dim hall. 

The house resounded with the sound of feet 
that went and came in haste. Doors opened and 
shut. Across the snow-waste of the plain a 
horse and rider went rushing villageward. Then 
they returned with one pressing hard behind. 

“Tt is the doctor,” said Henrique to himself. 

Then he stole out on the landing. People were 
hurrying back and forth in the lower hall. Pres- 
ently two men came out, and stood whispering 
just below him. 

“Had the child been a robust child,’ said one 
of the two (“It is Dr. Farley,” thought Rique), 
“the result might have been different; but the 
little fellow was so delicate. With such a boy 
the fright and the fearful cold could scarcely be 
any thing but fatal. Doesn’t take much to kill 
such a little fellow.”’ 

“Kill,” “fatal,” “he was’?—— 
words, what did they mean? To Henrique only 
one thing—murder! He dragged himself back 
to his room, shut the door, and locked himself 
in there with the horror of great darkness upon 
his mind, 


These fearful 


liour after hour passed, and the tardy winter 
dawn looked in on a boy flung prostrate along 
the floor, his eyes dilated with terror and re- 
morse. No words of mine, no words of a far 
better narrator than 1, ever can tell what that 
night was to Henrique Ramon. 
” came a whisper, with the first ray of 
sunshine at the door, “Rique, let me in.” 

“Well?” gasped Rique, in frozen desperation, 
as Charlie faced him. The wretehed boy had 
risen to unfasten the door, and now stood show- 
ing a ghastly, seared face with a hunted look in | 


“Rique, 





the eyes, 

“Don't tell me; I know.” 

“Can you hear him away up here? It is aw- 
ful, Hethinks he’s up in the air, and can’t get 
down again. Poor child! talks all the time about 
it, and pleads,” 

“Talks? Bernie? 


Why, I thought’—Rique 
seized Charlie’s arm—‘I thought he was dead!’ 

“O, no, indeed. Dr, Farley says it’s a dread- 
ful shock, but he thinks he'll be round again in 
time,” 


Even Charlie could not comprehend why Hen- 
rique should fling himself on his knees and cov- | 
er his head in the bed-clothing. He did not | 
know of that lower deep in which the wretched 
boy had been struggling during these last hours. | 

“And Dr. Vose? What do you suppose he'll 
do with us?” asked Jack, an hour later. 

“As though I cared what he does to me, if 
Bernie will only get up again,”’ answered Rique. | 


And Bernie did “get up again.” The first | 
time he went out, it was to be wheeled in an in- | 
valid’s chair up and down the south verandah, | 
with Henrique pushing him—Henrique, into 
whose face had come a new look. I think it| 


| tripping feet. 


grew there during that night of horror, and the | 


day of thanksgiving which had dawned after it. 

“Of course Dr. Vose will expel Ramon,” said 
half the world, and the residuary half replied, 
“Of course he ought to do it.” 

But Dr. Vose, after an hour’s talk in the libra- 
ry with Henrique the day after the trouble, came 
to another decision. As for Henrique himself, 
he scarcely thought what was to come to him now 
that he had been saved the worst doom. 

“IT tell you, boys,” he said, the first time he 
went upon the play-ground, “you may say what 
you please. You can’t any of you hate me 
worse than I hate myseif for this performance; 
and whatever you do, I’ve made up my mind 
about one thing. I wont have a hand again in 
‘breaking in’ small boys. That’s all.” 

Rique turned and was walking off, his head 


bent down. A voice called,— 
“Ramon, I say.’ It was Charlie. “Come back 
here. I for one am ready to hush up so long as 


you’ve said so much. Bygones are bygones, and 
there’s my hand on it.” 

The others came up and shook hands, one by 
one, and Ramon tore himself off at last, to rush 
into the house and up to Bernie’s room, where 
he threw himself down, and whispered,— 

“Tt could have gone through a good flogging 
easier; they were so kind.”’ 

“Some one else is kind; and Bernie put out a 
little hand to stroke the black curls, for the two 
were fast friends now. 

On the play-ground Bernie was never seen 
without his “guardian,’’ as the boys said, close 
at hand. “Bygones were bygones’’ save for two 
things; one was Rique’s memory of that night 
of horror, the other was Bernie’s starting up 
sometimes in his sleep, and crying out in terror, 
“Please let me down! Please don’t drop me! 
O, I'm falling, I’m falling!’’ 

“He will not get over that for years,’”’ Dr. Far- 
ley said. “It was a fearful shock. A little more 
and he would have been unsettled for all time. A 


| harrow escape.” 


And this “narrow escape’? was the first and 
last of hazing among the boys at Beechwood. 
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THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


The Birthnight Party. 


The decorators had surpassed themselves. The 
parlors that night seemed transformed into bow- 
ers of roses. 

An hour later she received her guests standing 
by her father’s side. The house was filled with 
the murmur’ of conversation, of low, musical 
laughter, of the rustle of silken garments and 
How they flitted in and out, the 
merry, care-free young creatures, wishing happy 
returns of the day to the mistress of the feast! 
None of them were quite as pretty as Effie, with 
her peerless complexion and laughing blue eyes. 
So, at least, thought sundry of the boy guests 
who lingered near, anxious to engage her com- 
pany. 

Very lovely was the scene, with its mellow 
light, its wealth of bright faces, its flower-lined 
vistas, its freedom from all discord. So thought 
Col. Payson, as he watched his daughter move 
from room to room in company with a hand- 
some, slender young lad. 

“Bob Landseer will make a fine man yet,’’ he 
said to himself. 

Effie and the lad in question had paused fora 
moment, and now stood near the window. Effie 


| Was pinning a tiny bouquet in the buttonhole of 


Bob’s jacket. 

“I wanted to give you something on your 
birthday,” said Robert, taking from his pocket- 
book a little packet, from which he drew an ex- 
quisite Bible, not quite an inch long, made in 
mother-of-pearl, attached to a very minute gold 
chain. 
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never saw any thing so exquisite!” 

“Nor Leither. I could never have got it at any 
of the art stores. I bought it of old Fess Dooly.” 
| “Fess Dooly!” ejaculated Effie, laughing. 

“Yes, some of us fellows are in league with 
him. He keeps a regular old curiosity shop 
‘down town. You ought to see it at night, lighted 
by a candle or two, and old Fess, with his thin 
‘face and withered hands, playing the fiddle in 
| front of his wood fire. He really plays well, too. 


| You can’t think what a regular old screw he is— ! night. How old are you? 


| gets things for nothing, almost, and drives a 
hard bargain. 

“Well, he often comes across rare and curious 
things. Sometimes the sailors bring them to him 
to sell for them. They don’t know their value, 
and he gets a good bit of money out of them. 
We boys, three or four of us, are served in our 
turn, and, luckily, mine came this time. He says 
this was made in India by a native. A sailor 
brought it for him to sell. I never was so glad 
in my life.” 

“Thank you. It certainly is the prettiest charm 
I ever saw,”’ said Effie, attaching it to her watch- 
chain. “I must show it to papa.” 

“O, by the way,” Bob continued, detaining 
her, “I forgot to tell you. Who do you think I 
was taken for to-day. 

“Some great personage, I dare say,’’ Effie re- 
sponded. 

He laughed. 

“[T should think not. It was the strangest 
greeting I ever had. I was crossing Elm Street, 
near Farnham’s, when a giri—I should think she 
might be your age—sprang forward. 

““O Carl,’ she cried, ‘how did you get out” 

“Out of where?’ says I, for I was, startled at 
the suddenness of the question. 

“Why, out of jail,’ she replied. The little 
minx! If it had been a boy, I should have given 
him a sound whipping. As it was, I threatened 
her with the police. That seemed to frighten her.” 

The name had startled Effie somewhat. She 
stood regarding him intently. 

“Curious,” she said, quietly. 

“Curious! I should think so! 
a fit subject for jail?” 

Effie laughed. “A strange mistake,’’ she re- 
sponded. “What did the girl look like?” 

“O, a street tramp. A girl with a tambourine. 
Come to think of it, slie was prettier and better 
dressed than the generality of her class, but they 
are all nuisances.” 

Effie’s cheeks burned. She had no doubt that 
Stella had met him. What would he think if he 
knew she was a protege of hers? D - 

“Poor thing!’”’ she said, softly. “Carl, who- 
ever he was, must have been good-looking.” He 
laughed a “thank you,” and a moment after he 
was promenading with another partner. 

Effie was all ears and expectation. She looked 
out upon the soft moonlight, parting the heavy 
damask curtains in order to get a view of the 
street. A squad of those unfortunates who feast 
on savory smells, and devour with their eyes the 
splendors they cannot approach, stood beneath 
the windows—both boys and girls. Could Stella 
be among them? Within, the merry revellers, 
the jubilant strains of harmony, the preparatory 
rattle of dishes, the fragrance of French cookery; 
without, squalor and rags, uncouth faces, rough 
jests, hunger and brutality. 

Effie thought of the contrast, and sighed. 

While she stood there wondering over the ine- 
qualities of fortune, she heard her own name re- 
peated in a hoarse whisper. It was John’s voice. 

“If you please, miss, the vagrind’s come;”’ 
but Effie had flown past him. Stella stood just 
inside the door, half shrinking from the blaze of 
gas, her eyes opened wider than ever. 

“Follow me—quick,” said Effie, and ran lightly 
round to the back staircase. This she ascended 
like a white, radiant vision, and Stella crept after 
her. 

At last they gained the garret, which, being 
the receptacle of all the banished furniture, as it 
made way for newer fashions, was by no means 
a bare or uncomfortable room. 

“There, you’re to stay here,’’ said Stella, breath- 
less. “Don’t touch the gas, because you’re not 
accustomed to it. You’re to sleep in that bed to- 
night. Would you like to sit up awhile and listen 
to the music? Here are books with pictures, and 
if you don’t feel yourself too old, there’s a great 
baby-house over there, with which you can amuse 
yourself.’ 

Stella seated herself, and thought she should 
prefer to hear the music. 


Do I look like 


“Very well; I'll bring you up some of the 
goodies,” Effie said. “I don’t want to be missed 
down stairs, but I wont forget you.’ 

“Thank you, miss,” said Stella, gravely, then 
| looked about her and wished Carl could know 
how well she was provided for. 

It was not long before Effie apyeared, radiant 





“OQ, what a lovely thing!” exclaimed Effie. “I as a star, her cheeks finshed, her hair in pre 
| disorder. In her hand she carried a plate 


— as, 


tty 
of are 
china heaped with delicacies. From somewhere 
she drew a great, golden orange, and threw it in 
Stella’s lap.. There were nuts, and raising, and 
cake, and such sweetmeats as she had neyer seen, 


before, with gilded French trifles, whose names 


| she could not even guess. 


| 
| 
| 


“Eat them and enjoy yourself,” said Effie 


smiling. “This is my birthnight party, and | 


want everybody to be happy. 


9”) 


Inn fifteen to. 


“Polly said I was ’most fourteen,” Stella ye. 
plied. “I never had a party.” 

“Well, you must enjoy mine, then. I shall try 
to do all can for you. I wish I could stay ang 
talk a little longer, but I can’t. Papa wouldn't 
like it if I were not there; but I'll try and cone 
up again.” 

“Yes, miss,’’? was the response. 

“Maybe I'd ’a’ been as nice as her if I'd beey 
rich,” thought the waif, as she sat munching the 
sweetmeats, her tangled black hair falling jy 
masses to her shoulders. “If wonder why [ wasn't, 
I'd like to be rich. Perhaps if she'd had to go 
about the streets singing and begging of people, 
she’d ’a’ been as bad as I am. But I'll never 
steal again, that’s flat; for it’s such things as 
brings people to jail, and I'd rather die than go 
there.” 

So the girl sat there till the music grew fainter 
and fainter to her dull ears, and she fell forward 
against the railing of the stairs, where Effie, who 
had come up with her aunt, found her fast asleep, 

“Poor child!” said Aunt Elsie, her dainty silks 
sweeping the bare boards of the garret; “I sup 
*pose she never thought of bed. Is it best to let 
her alone ?”” 

“No, indeed,” said Effie, sleepily. “I've set ny 
heart upon her occupying that bed.” 

It was some time before the girl could be roused, 

“Don’t, Polly!’? was her first querulous excla. 
mation; but after a while they succeeded in moy- 
ing her, and Effie had the satisfaction of seeing 
her snugly tucked in between the sheets. 

In the morning Stella was conducted into the 
kitchen, where she partook of a comfortable 
breakfast. Molly was too busy to ask questions, 
for she seldom talked while she was about ler 
duties. She gave her some raisins to pick, and 
it was at this work Effie found her after her om 
late morning meal, nearer noon. Then she ca 
tioned her in what way to speak of her past lie. 
It was needless that she should ever mention 
either Polly or Carl, and Stella agreed with her, 

“Do you know I think I have found you a good 
home?” she said. 

Stella’s eyes sparkled. 

“But you must work. Molly’s cousin wants 
girl of yourage. She lives in a nice house in the 
country, or rather just beyond the city boundary. 
You will have plenty to eat and to wear, and I shall 
try to see you as often as possible. You may le 
sure that I will always be your friend,” she adé- 
ed, “and’’—as an afterthought—‘‘so will Aunt 
Elsie.” 

Stella promised all that was required, and 
seemed delighted with the prospect held out to 
her. She had yet to learn how difficult it was for 
one possessing her vagrant proclivities to settle 
down in one place and to one kind of occupation. 
Yet she was not heartless by nature. 

Effie fitted her out with a neat new suit of 
clothes, and gave her in private a great mally 
little moral essays, which, though not eventually 
lost, impressed themselves but transiently upot 
the girl’s mind. 

It was pleasant to look forward to a home, and 
to know that she should not be utterly forgotten. 

Effie promised to call and see her as often as 
she could, and to prevail upon Mrs. Luke—the 
name of Molly’s cousin—to let her attend some 
evening school if possible. To one of Efiie’s pl 
thusiastic temperament, this work was delight 
ful. She saw nothing to prevent her prote/? 
from becoming a good and useful woman. 

At last every thing was in readiness. Molly 
had a day out, and went to see her cousin, col 
ing back with the intelligence that 

“Me cousin just took swate on the girl at oneet 
and said she’d make as good a sarvint of her as 
iver was. As to the school, she knows 4 goodish 
bit of book-learning herself, and she'll tache het 
her lessons, so that she can sign her name wit! 
anybody.” 

Effie was delighted, and considered all het 
troubles at an end. ‘ 

If the perusal of a leaf or two of her daily Jou 
nal will give as much pleasure to the reader as it 
did to me at the time I read it, I will copy the 
crude, but honest, earnest thoughts of a git! ° 
fifteen. 


“Molly came home to-day with good news. Stel” 
will find a pleasant home with Mrs. Luke, w0’ 


ly says, is ‘very much the lady.’ died, 
“I was but nine years old when dear mamma 
but I remember as if it were but yesterday t 


he sweet 








I was fond of laying a 


talks we had together. 
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t plans, but mamma said it was better to concen- 
all one’s energies O12 some one thing, and so, 
a by step, watch the progress of the matter till it 
we fected. I am going to try that with poor Stella. 
4s she cried when we parted! She must have 
Boe those wretched people, though I hardly won- 
vr if Carl was so good to her. I hope she will in 
ae too to forget them; though this Carl, if sur- 
= ded by better influences, might be as much of a 
wotlennat as Robert Landseer. : 

Fj mought of that while Rob was talking to me the 
of the party. P : 

there any harm, I wonder, in saying to my 
paraal, which is like my second self, what I would 
ito no human being—what no one save papa knows 

no 


pigit 





ei Well, then, my dear mamma found Robert, the | 


distinguished, aristocratic Robert Landseer, in a 
gieradle tenement house. His own mother was 
xing of consumption, hastened by the loss of her 
shband. 

oom never have known this, only once 7 over- 
jard mamma and Mrs. Landseer talking it over 
yen they thought I was asleep, and, some way, I did 
jot like to speak. Y 

«jt seems Mrs. Landseer had lost her only child. 


she wasat that time living in Iowa. Mamma and | 


ge were very old friends, and corresponded regular- 
jy; aud Mrs. Landseer often said that if mamma 
quill find as lovely a child as her dead Robby, she 
youd adopt him. So when mamma saw this baby, 
gio was as lovely as a dream, she wrote immediately 
jo Mrs. Landseer, who immediately sent some one 
wn for the child. The parents were German emi- 
gmats, and I wont be sure, but I think mamma said 
there were other children. : 

«jt made me feel so strangely while Rob was talk- 
jg last night of poor Stella, never dreaming what I 
juew about him. , 

«Who knows but what, in my small way, Tecan do 
for Stella what dear mamma did for Robert? I will 
tr. Iwill ask the dear Lord to give me strength and 
yislom, that LT may be like mama, always trying to 
good to somebody. And I think He will give me 
wt only the opportunity, but the wisdom and the 


wer, 
PAWiat am I to think of Carl’s likeness to Robert? 
Carl-in jail for petty larceny! It troubles me a lit- 


tle, and yet what is it to me? There have been acci- | 


(ental likenesses between people not at all related. 


Wr. Hedding looks enough like papa to be his own | 


jrother. Even I took him for papa once. So I will 
pot conjecture, only I should so like to know who 
Carl is.” i 

To be continued. 


—_——_+oo—_—__—_—_- 
IN GOD’S HANDS. 
My times are ever in thy hands, 
Who heaven and earth hath founded ; 
And dark and sunny days alike 
Are by thy mercy rounded. 
I feel thy mighty arm outreached, 
My feeble will upholding, 
And know thy love and faith are still 
Thy holy likeness moulding. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
SARAH. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Where’s Sarah ?’ did you say? Goodness knows, 
ldon't!_ [know where she isn’t, though, and that’s 
where there’s any work to be done!” 

So grumbled Mrs. Grout in answer to the inquiry 
of herold mother, who lay helpless on the bed, as 
she had lain, lo, these many years. 

“Don't be too hard on the child, darter,’’ said 
gnudma. “She’s young yet, and mebbe she’s seeing 
her best days.” 

“Not so very young,” said Mrs. Grout. “She'll be 
tighteen come fall. I was married afore I was her 
ge. Submit aint only a year and a half older than 
Sarah, but she’s worth a dozen of her. She can spin 
ler stent with any girl in these parts, I don’t care 
who the other is. Hark! I can hear her whirl this 
ninute, No stopping to read picter books or gossip 
vith cronies ti]l her work is done. She’ll make a 
first-rate wife for somebody one of these days, Sub- 
nit will; but Sarah, I don’t know what she is good 
for.” 

That was the way in which Mrs. Grout usually 
Wound up her remarks when her younger daughter 
Was the subject. 

“Sarah's always good to me,”’ said grandma. 

“Well, yes, if bringing you goodies, and petting 
aul patting you as if you was a baby, is being good 
you, so she is; but she wouldn’t cook you a meal 
of victuals to save you from starving to death, not 
the. The other day when I gave her a shirt to make 
for her father, what do’ you think the ninny did but 
ewitup all round like a pillow-case! I asked her 
how she expected he was going to get into it, and she 
sid she hadn’t thought about that.” 

Alow laugh from grandma. 

“Yes, you laugh at her blunders, and that’s the 
Way you encourage her in her careless ways. She’s 
Jour favorite, that’s easy enough to be seen, and I 
really believe it’s just because she’s pretty; for, as I 
&id before, she aint good for any thing under the 
fun, though sorry I am to say it of my own child.” 

“Yes, Sarah’s a pretty gal; everybody must allow 
that,” said grandma. 

“For my part, I don’t think beauty is any advan- 
‘ge to Women,” said Mrs. Grout. 

_“Inever heerd "twas any thing ag’in ’em,” quietly 
interposed grandma, 

Phe hever was called handsome in my young 
~» pursued Mrs. Grout, “but I don’t see but what 
~ Prospered just as well as others that was; and 

a sSubmit, she aint what you'd call a beauty”—— 
x. ot exactly,” muttered grandma. 

Bat handsome is that hand 
‘he comes now.” 


— Submit. No, she was nota beauty, nor was 


~ =e ugly 3 in fact, there was nothing strik- 

a a her. When she .spoke, it was without a 
“wun the slightest variation of expression. 

- er she said was, “I’ye done my five skeins, 

“ mm an hour to sunset yet ;” and with edify- 

ares try she sat down by the window and began 
ons he skeins into hanks, 





does,’ and there 


| her, 


| 


| 


| Grout; “where's Ambrose?” 


“Where’s Sarah ?”’ asked her mother. 

“That's more than I can tell,” said Submit. “She 
went out of the house two hours ago, and I haven’t 
seen her since.” 

At this moment a loud clear voice was heard, 
bursting forth in wild snatches of melody, and Sarah 
came into the room. Her arms were filled with 
clematis and cardinal flowers, and her head, which 
was bonnetless, was wreathed with the same. 

“Gracious, if you don’t look as though you'd just | 
come out of Bedlam! Do take those things off o’ | 
your head and throw ’em into the fire,” said her | 
mother. “Eighteen years old come fall, and good | 
for nothing but to tramp the woods like a great: idle | 
boy.” | 

“O, such a time as I’ve had!’ began Sarah, her 
eyes sparkling and her cheeks glowing with delight. 

“Well, just hold your tongue about it, and throw | 
away that rubbish, and go to work!” said her mother, | 
sharply. 

But Sarah was already at her grandmother’s bed- 
side, spreading the flowers before her over the coun- 
terpane; and as Mrs. Grout noted the old lady’s 
childish pleasure in them, sh® ejaculated scornfully, | 
“About of an age!” 

It was at dusk of the same day that little Ambrose, 
who had gone for the cows, came running home 
with the startling intelligence that there were Ind- 
ians skulking in the woods—for all this, you must 
understand, was 





“In the good, old colony times, | 
When we lived under the king.” H 
| 

He could not tell how many, he said, but he had | 
come within a few feet of one crouching behind a 
log, and was certain that he had glimpses of several | 
more. | 

“Then we must all to the garrison as fast as we | 
can run,” cried Mrs. Grout, starting to her feet. 

“But grandmother? We can’t leave her,” said | 
Sarah. 
“But we can send somebody back to take care of | 

* said Submit. | 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said Sarah; “they’ve got | 
no more men than they want up there; and besides, | 
the savages might murder her and set fire to the 
house before help could come. O, if father and 
Bartholomew were only here !’’ 

“Tf they were, there’d be some sense in your talk; 
but what can three women do against a party of sav- 
ages? Come along, and don’t be a fool,” said Mrs. 
Grout. 

“Grandmother is as well off without us as with us,”’ 
said Submit. “We can do nothing but commend 
her to the Lord.” 

“Then I'll stay and commend myself to the Lord, 
too,” said Sarah. 

“Come, come, we’ve no time to lose,” said Mrs. 


“Run on before, most likely,” said Submit; and 
the two women fled to the garrison, which was a 
mile distant, without more words. 

Scarcely were they out of the house, when Am- 
brose crept out from behind the meal-chest. 

“Run, dear, run, or you wont overtake them,” 
said his sister. 

“Do you think I am going to leave you and gran- 
ny? NotI. I knew ma’am would make me if she 
saw me, so I scuttled behind the meal-chest till she 
was gone.” 

“QO you darling,” cried his sister, catching him in 
her arms. 

“Fasten the doors first, and hug me afterwards,” 
said Ambrose, wriggling out of her arms. 

So they bolted the doors and barricaded them, 
drew the shutters of the lower windows, and then 
held a little council of war. 

The result was a collection of all the old hats and 
other male garments the house afforded, which they 
rapidly put together in the semblance of human be- 
ings, and stationed at the upper windows, hoping 
that in the darkness the Indians might mistake them 
for men. P 

They also disguised themselves in hats and great 
coats, and equipped with the muskets which always 
stood ready loaded in the corner, stationed them- 
selves at the windows which commanded a view of 
the woods to watch for the enemy. 

“JT don’t know how to load,” said Sarah; “so you 
load and I'll fire; and we must run from one win- 
dow to another, and when I shout, no matter wheth- 
er I call Caleb, or Joshua, or any thing else, you 
shout back. We'll make them think there are a hun- 
dred of us.” 

“There! there they are now,” whispered Ambrose ; 
“TI saw one skulking behind the pear tree.” 

Now I must confess that Sarah was horribly afraid 
of a musket, but she was still more afraid of a tom- 
ahawk in the hands of a savage; so she grasped her 
weapon firmly, set her teeth together, and placed her 
finger on the trigger. 

There was a moment of breathless silence, then 
with a horrible yell the Indians leaped from their 
ambuscade, and rushed towards the door. Sarah 
fired, and the leader fell. Evidently this was a sur- 
prise to the savages, for they retreated a moment, 
but returned again, not all in a body, but attacking 
the house at different points. 

But this, we know, had been foreseen, and so well 
was Sarah’s plan carried out, that it seemed to the 
attacking party that a musket was pointed at them 
from every window, while orders shouted apparent- 
ly to a dozen different persons, confirmed the decep- 
tion so fully that in less than fifteen minutes they re- 
treated te the woods, carrying with them their 
wounded chief. 

On their retreat they set fire to the barn, but Sa- 
rah and Ambrose extinguished this before any serj- 





ous damage was done, 


The rest of the night was passed in anxious watch- 
ing, but the savages did not come back, and at dawn 
Mrs. Grout and Submit returned, escorted by a 
party from the garrison. 

When Mrs. Grout found that not only her mo- 
ther’s life, but all her earthly possessions had been 
saved by the intrepidity of her daughter, aided only 
by a boy of eight, she for the first time discovered 
what Sarah was good for. 


———— ae 
NIGHT. 

Through thy still hours, O soothing night, 
I watch the flashing stars 


Sweep down, and quench their fire behind 
The morning’s purple bars. 





I hear the rushing of thy wind, 
That cools the aching brain, 
That lays the dust of daily strife, 

And takes the sting from pain. 


When I bemoan my weary lot, 
And faint beneath the strain, 
O balm of God, the night comes down, 
And I am strong again. 
Christian at Work. 


————_+o+—_—___- 
For the Companion. 
OUR FIRST MOOSE. 


By C. A. Stephens. 


We were trapping at the head of Parmachenee 
Lake, in the extreme north-west corner of the State of 
Maine. There were four of us,—Scott Perry, Fred 
Bartlett, Charley Farr and the narrator—and it was 
during our second week here that we set off in our 
batean, one morning, to ascend the upper course of 
the Magalloway, which enters the lake only a few 
rods from the place where we were in camp. 

Following up the stream as it winds through the fir 
forest, we came out aftera couple of hours intoa 


}small pond of perhaps a square mile in extent, 


through which the stream flows. In order to thor- 


| oughly explore it—from a trapper’s point of view— 


we went up the west shore, looking for mink and 
other signs, intending to return down the east shore. 

There are on the west side several little coves where 
small brooks make in. Into the second of these, with 
noiseless dips of the paddles, we were just turning, 
when we heard distinctly several leisurely splashes, 
as of a cow walking through a pool, just within the 
cove, and around a thick bunch of black alders. 

Sh-h-h-h!” from Fred, “Sh-h-h-h-h!” 

Momentarily we reversed the stroke. Scott was in 
the bow. He endeavored to see through the alders, 
but they were too thick. Fred crawled along beside 
Scott. They both looked ahead eagerly. 

Suddenly Fred started and ducked his head. I 
saw his hand feeling behind for his gun. “It’s a 
moose,” he whispered! 

Farr’s eyes glistened, and so did mine, I suppose, 
with excitement. But Fred glanced at us warn- 
ingly and beseechingly. As for Scott, he had caught 
sight of the game at last, and stared at it, never 
once winking, and evidently quite forgetful of the 
rifle. : 

Farr and I could not endure this. We were too 
eager for a look, and began to crawl forward, regard- 
less of the frowns in Fred’s eye. Seeing us coming, 
he cocked both barrels, and hearing the faint clicks, 
Scott reached for his own rifle; he had just thought 
of it. 

“Look, if you must!’ Fred whispered. 

Like two clumsy snakes, Farr and I crawled over 
the thwarts and partly out to Fred. Our four heads 
were now allin the bow. Ah, but wasn’t that a pic- 
ture to delight a hunter! 

Up in the cove, close under a bunch of swamp ma- 
ples that hung out over the water, and standing 
knee-deep among reeds and pickerel grass, in the 
shadow of the tall, dark firs, there they stood—two 
of them. Perhaps it was sixty yards from us; no’ 
over that. The animals had not heard us, or, at 
least, they had not seen us. I could think of no- 
thing but two great jackasses, or, rather, two enor- 
mous rabbits. 

Neither of them had antlers, but they had prodig- 
ious, flapping ears. They were nosing the water and 
the grass, and, as I looked, the larger raised its un- 
gainly nose, and, with its muffle and teeth, cropped 
the twigs of the swamp maple. They looked to me 
quite black where they stood, and seemed gro- 
tesquely ugly, ungainly in every part, as we appreci- 
ate beauty. ° 

But poor Farr was not yet in a position where he 
could see them. He made a fresh effort to get fur- 
ther forward towards Scott, and in so doing hit his 
toe against a tin basin in the bottom of the boat. It 
rattled. 

“You've done it now!” Fred whispered in disgust. 

Instantly both moose started sharply, raising their 
huge ears. For an instant they stood cowering— 
trembling, I fancied —their great ecyes dilating 
towards the alders. 

“Fire, Scott!” Fred whispered. ‘Let drive!” 

OnE! spoke the little breach-loader. 

A loud snort! a mighty splashing! 
both barrels of Fred’s gun. 

I had a long single barrel, and fired the same mo- 
ment through the smoke at what I took for the 
moose—one or both; and Farr fired both charges 
from his shot-gun—at random, necessarily. 

There was a smash of brush, a jarand pounding of 
the ground. Almost at the same instant a singular 
sound, twice repeated, such as I once heard a young 

lephant at a gerie make through his trunk. 

“Pullin! Pullin!’ Fred shouted. 

Under our excited strokes, the bateau swept into 
the cove and plunged through the reeds to the muddy 


Bang! bang! 








bank. We jumped out and looked for traces. There 


were deep hoof-prints in the soft, black muck. The 
water was turbid with mud, and on the slime ana 
beaten-down reeds, there was a tinge of blood. 
“Some of us hit!” Farr exclaimed. 

“And look here,”’ said Fred. 

On the round, withered leaf of an orchis there stood 
a bright-red drop, and against the trunk of a fir an- 
other had spattered and run down, and still further 
up the bank another had splashed on a white birch. 
“Hit, certainly!” said Scott; “but they’re gone.” 
Fred was hastily re-loading. Farr and I followed 
his example. Whether one or both of the animals 
were seriously wounded, we could only guess. They 
had gone out of sight and hearing. 

The prints of their hoofs were plainly visible, how- 
ever, on the dead leaves. We followed in hot haste. 
Blood drops here and there encouraged us. Fora 
considerable distance —a mile, very likely —the 
moose ran off up from the pond shore to higher land. 
They were keeping together. 

At places where the ground was moist, we tracked 
both of them. The direction must have been west. 
or north-west; though we paid little attention in our 
excitement. Soon, however, the trail veered. The 
moose had tacked for lower ground again. 

“Making for water!’ panted Fred. 

We ran on in better hopes. 

“Good sign,” Farr said. 

But we were in nowise certain that they were going 
for water. 

A hundred rods further on we entered a great alder 
bottom, full of grass, bushes and cat-tails. Here was 
a very distinct trail; but it was slow work beating 
through the undergrowth. Tearing ahead, we came 
upon a big brook, and almost at the same moment 
heard a crash of twigs, a snort, and then another of 
those trumpeting squeaks. Fred was ahead. He 


fired. 
“One of them!” he shouted. “Gone like a streak! 
Come on!” . 


We jumped into the brook waist-deep, splashed 
through it, and were climbing up the bank, when 
Farr stopped short. 

“Why, see there!’ he exclaimed, pointing into the 
brush and water in the bed of the brook, a few yards 
above where we were crossing. 

What seemed a great mass of wet hair and hoofs 
lay half under water. 

“T declare!” cried Fred; “if there isn’t the moose!” 

“There it lay, sure enough, flat in the brook, dead 
as a stone! 

After drinking, the animal seemed to have fallen 
dead in the water. The other had remained with 
her mate till we came up. Farr thought that the 
smaller one was a calf, for this that we had shot was 
acow-moose. For my own part, I had not detected 
much difference in their size. 

Fred was not at all sure that he had hit the second 
one. We could see no blood, and, after looking for 
twenty or thirty rods, we gave up the search, feeling 
tolerably contented with the game we had on our 
hands. 

This large brook, as we began to suspect, turned 
out to be the upper course of the main stream above 
the pond. It was not over twenty feet wide where 
we were standing, with many sharp crooks; but its 
depth averaged was about two feet, and the current 
was sluggish through the alder swamp. 

As soon as we had satisfied ourselves that the 
brook was the inlet of the pond, we determined to 
take out the moose in our boat. The body was so 
heavy that all four of us could scarcely raise it. We 
judged it might weigh nearly seven hundred pounds. 
-Farr and Scott set off to bring the bateau up the 
brook ; while, to avoid carrying a heavier load than 
necessary, Fred opened the moose to take out the 
entrails. 

Wishing to be able to state the actual size of the 
animal, I carefully measured its length as it lay on 
the bank, with the tow-line, and indicated the meas- 
urement by knots. The entire length, from the roots 
of the tail to the end of its muffle, was—as I after- 
wards verified it by a rule—eight feet three inches. 
Its height, from the tip of its forward hoofs to the 
top of its withers, was six feet and an inch. Its girth 
about the body, just back of the fore legs and shoul- 
ders, was five feet and eleven inches. This was a cow- 
moose, it must be borne in mind. The male is said 
to be often a third larger. Scott and Farr were fully 
two hours getting the bateau up the stream to where 
the moose lay. And the getting back down to the 
pond with the heavy animal aboard was a still longer 
task. We had to lift the boat over logs and “jams” 
of brushwood; wading ourselves nearly the whole 
distance with our hands on the gunwale. But choice 
dinners of venison each day for a week following 
were our reward, 


caccenssinc ial eichaiieai 
PUT A HORSE TO THINKING. 


If this rule is good for a team it is still better 
for humanity. Think, and you will not so often 
do wrong. And if one is too hasty to pause and 
think of his own account, when tempted to sin, 
he ought to be thankful for any thing that pricks 
him into minding the consequences. A serious 
writer finely illustrates this: 

“I noticed, when once riding on the top of a 
stage-coach, that the driver, at certain points of 
the road, gave one of his forward horses a slight 
touch of his whip. And, as the horses were go- 
ing at a fair pace, I asked him why he did it. 
He replied that the horse had been in the habit 











of starting and sheering at something seen, or 
imagined, at those places on the road, and a 


touch of the whip just before arriving there 


' 
, 
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gave him something to think of, so that he passed 
by without noticing what had before startled 
him.” 

Horses, although narrow in their range of in- 
telligence, are ordinarily quick to learn what is 
desired of them, if it is within the limits of their 
capacity to learn. It is oftener the fault of the 
owner of a horse, that the animal does not con- 
duct himself satisfactorily, than it is of the horse 
himself. Men lose patience and temper—and do 
not remember that horses cannot know what is 
wanted of them until they are told—and it re- 
quires some brains on the part of a man to know 
how to tell a horse what is wanted of him, so 
that the animal will understand it. When the 
lesson is once learned by a horse, it is always re- 
membered, 


encanta 
THE ART OF TRAILING. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
“Look, Cale, here’s a bear’s track,’ said I, 
pointing to a clear and well-defined track in the 
sand. 


The guide looked at it attentively for a mo- | 


ment, and then, without dismounting from his 
horse, said, ‘You are mistaken; it isn’t a bear’s 
track.” 

“Isn’t a bear’s track?” repeated I, in astonish- 
ment. ‘Then I never saw one.’ 

“O yes, you have, a great many, only this 
isn’t one,’’? responded Cale. 


A : ot 
Dismounting from my horse, I examined it | 


closely for a few moments, and then said,— 

It certainly is the track of a bear. See, here 
is the imprint of the heel, and there the toes, as 
clear and well-deiined as though made yester- 
day.” 

“Well, it does look like a bear’s track, still it 
isn’t one. The marks that you imagine to have 
been made by the heel and toes, were made by 
these spires of grass, which when bent by the 
wind, scoop out the loose sand in the manner 
you see.” 

Convinced at length of the truth of Cale’s the- 
ory, [was about to reply, when he resumed,— 

“You ought to have seen that yourself, but 


you didn’t stop to think. Americans never do. 


If they travelled over these plains twenty years, | 


not one in fifty would inake a respectable trailer.” 

“Why not?” inquired 1. 

“Why not?” repeated Cale. “Because Ameri- 
travel with shut and their 
mouths open. A Mexican or an Indian will trav- 
el all day without speaking a word to any per- 
son, unless absolutely necessary, but he will al- 
low nothing to escape his observation; while an 
American will travel all day, and talk continu- 


“ans their eyes 


ally, and see nothing but the most general feat- | 
ures of the country through which he is pass- | 


ing. 





The statement of Cale Church was perfectly 
true, for although there is no branch of knowl- 
edge so necessary to a traveller on the plains as 
the art of trailing, there are but few Americans 
who, after years of practice, are regarded as 
adepts at tracking men or animals over the vast 
prairies of the West and South-west. 

Trailing is just as much an art as is painting 
or sculpture, and it requires the most constant 
practice to become a proficient at it. 

A Mexican or an Indian appears to learn by in- 
tuition that which few Americans acquire ina 
lifetime of practice; for although an old scout 


who is a fair trailer is oceasionally to be met | 
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3y adopting this course, he will generally over- | Sabe,”* though the chances are he will not reply that all things were composed of one 


take the party on the third day, if they do not 


at all. No matter how affable and entertaining 


‘ 3 OF More of 
these, variously combined. 


suspect pursuit. Then comes the time when the | he may prove in camp, while en route he speaks| It is even more surprising to learn that it is 


services of an experienced trailer are required 
to tell you the nuinber and condition of the ene- 
my, and how many hours have elapsed since 
they passed the spot on which you are standing; 
for it is necessary to remain concealed until you 
decide upon the manner of your attack, because 
if Indians suspect pursuit they always scatter, 
and it is impossible to overtake them. 


| ~ - 4 





Again, any scout can tell from the appearance 
of a trail if it be made by a war party or not, be- 
cause no Indians take their families with them 
| when starting upon the war-path; consequently, 

they never carry their lodge-poles, which are al- 

ways fastened to the sides of an animal, and al- 
| lowed to drag behind, like a long pair of thills. 
If, therefore, the trail bears no trace of these, it 
is safe to regard it as that of a war party. 

It is generally easy to distinguish the track of 
an Indian’s pony from that made by a white 
rider’s horse, for the pony’s track will be much 
smaller, and will bear no impression of a shoe. 

One of the most difficult things to accomplish 
| in trailing is to be able to ascertain the age of a 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| trail, and to do this correctly requires much 
| practice. If a track is very fresh, it will show 
| moisture when the earth is turned up, which af- 
tera few hours becomes dry. In the sand lit- 
tle particles will be found running into the im- 
| pression left in the ground, Should rain have 
| fallen since the track was made, the sharp edge: 
| would naturally be washed away. 


| 
| 


The condition 
of the ordure also furnishes an indication. 

Ionece knew a Mexican, who could tell by a 
single glance at a trail what tribe of Indians had 
made it, its age, and, in fact, every particular con- 
cerning it, as truthfully as though he had him- 
self seen them. 

We were one time following an Apache trail 
when we suddenly came to a ledge of bare rock. 
Although I examined it most carefully, I could 
detect no mark of any kind, but the scout led 
us across as easily as though it had been a beat- 
en path, not even hesitating during the two 
miles over which it extended. 

Thad the curiosity to ask him what he saw that 
indicated the course of the trail, and he pointed 
out to me that the surface of the ledge was cov- 
ered with a fine, dry moss, that with the closest 
scrutiny bore evidence of having been pressed 
by the foot; an indication so slight that it would 
have escaped the notice of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred persons, yet his keen eye detected 
almost every footprint as easily as if it had been 
made in the grass. 





Generally, however, if the trail for any reason 
| is lost, an Indian will recover it by following on 
| in the same direction, or in case the course leads 
| towards a certain pass, through the mountains, 
he would feel confident of again regaining it at 
| that place. , 
| In the grass a trail can be seen fora long time, 
| as the blades will be trodden down and bent in 
| the direction followed by the party, and even af- 
| ter it has recovered its natural position, an ex- 
| pert trailer will have no difficulty in following it, 
| for his keen eye will detect a slight difference be- 


with on the frontier, the most of them are sad | tween the color of the grass that has been stepped 


bunglers. 

It is impossible to learn the art from books, al- 
though there are a few general rules that may 
be given; but a man must have a sharp eye, a 
fine ear, and a still tongue, with Quick pereep- 


tions, fertile resources, and great presence of | 


mind, before he can profit by them with any ad- 
vantage. 

For instance, every scout knows that to over- 
take a party of Indians, who have perhaps stam- 
peded your stock the night previous, that provi- 
sions must be taken to last several days; that he 
must start slowly, and follow persistently ata 


upon, and that growing around it. 

So, also, the appearance of the tracks will at 
once show him the gait at which the party was 
travelling, and he thus knows just how to reg- 
ulate his pace in order to overtake them. 

It is rare to find a white person that can re- 
| trace his steps for any distance in an open coun- 

try; but itis simply impossible to lose an Indian’s. 
| No matter how circuitous may be the route by 
which you have reached a certain place, an Ind- 
| ian will find his way back to the place of start- 
| ing by the most direct route, though it be in the 


| darkest night, without hesitating a moment as to 


moderate pace, giving his animals the nights to| the course to pursue. 


rest in, and starting at daylight the following 


If you ask hii how he does it, he may possi- 
morning. 


bly shrug his shoulders, and reply, “Quien 


| only when necessary. 

| Jt will then be seen that necessity makes one 
who would become a skilful trailer an observer 
and a thinker. And remember, boys, that he 
who thinks most, generally talks the least. 


* “Who knows?” 


LITTLE AGLAE. . 
{To her father, on her statue being called like her.] 


Father, the little girl we see 
Is not, I fancy, so like me; 
You never hold her on your knee. 


When she came home the other day 

You kissed her, but I cannot say 

She kissed you first, and ran away. 

From the Greek. 


THE BLIND MOTHER. 
| They had told her that her babe was beautiful, 
| but she could not see him. She could only trace 
his pretty features with her hands, and make 
| them convey his beauty to her inward eyes. And 
those hands had read him over and over till she 
had him all by heart. Precious to her was that 
little raised-letter volume that lay on her breast; 
only less precious than her raised-letter Bible. 
Almost every hour of the day and the night she 
held him and studied him with her loving touch, 
and learned tender lessons that were ever new. 

But the day came when she must learn a 
harsher one—came just as her heart and the 
heart of the infant were beginning their dialogue 
of love. And who can fathom the fond com- 
munion between a sightless mother and her first 

orn ? 5; 

The babe sickened, and ere long it lay still in 
the sweet, long sleep of death. Others could see 
what a lovely picture the little one was when they 
had composed him in his tiny casket and framed 
him in flowers on the funeral morning, but the 
| mother could not. How they pitied her that she 
could not take a single look then, and have the 
memory of his last smile to carry with her into 
her lonely years! 

Words of holy comfort were read and spoken, 
and earnest prayer for the childless one went up 
into the cars of God. 

Then the friends rose to take their farewell of 
the beloved dead. Last of all the blind mother 
stood beside the little coffin and bent over her 
| darling in silent anguish. Softly she touched the 
little lips, the checks, the nose, the eyes, the fore- 
head, the dimple in the chin. She passed her 
hands over the fair young head, and the small, 
shapely form. Tenderly and slowly she stroked 
| the silken hair, and once more touched all the 
| features and caressed the little form. Once she 
clasped the chubby hands in hers, and gently 
laid them down. Then she stooped low and 














again. Eyes unused to tears wept freely at the 
spectacle of that blind mother’s love and grief. 

“You will see him in heaven,” whispered a 
compassionate sister. 

“Yes, I shall know him, too,” sobbed the Chris- 
tian mourner, 

And the thought of that meeting and greeting 





cy, divinely faithful and divinely great. 

| The darkness of the blind, who suffer in trust- 
| ful hope and patience, has its rainbow and its 
| star, however long their night, and however often 
wet with tears. 

Measure the sorrow of this mother, denied the 
single sight of her beautiful babe, with the sor- 
row of that other mother whose eyes beheld her 
reckless son, whom she had carelessly reared, 
brought home a corpse from a midnight bar-room 
fight,—and say whether the curse of seeing may 
not exceed the curse of blindness. 

——~@pe———___——_ 
THE CENTENNIAL OF GAS 

On the 1st of August there were two interest- 
ing meetings of scientific men, one in England and 
| the other in this country. They met for the same 
| purpose—to commemorate the completion of one 
hundred years since the foundation of modern 
chemistry was laid by the discovery of oxygen. 

The English meeting was at Birmingham, the 
home, and the American at Northumberland, 
Penn., the grave, of the discoverer, Rev. Dr. 
Priestley. The exercises, the addresses, the un- 
veiling of a statue at Northumberland, and oth- 
er incidents of the two meetings, were of much 
less consequence than the event that was to be 
celebrated. 

There has for a very long time been a science 
called chemistry, but in its early form it bore 
but little resemblance to the chemistry of to- 
day. It is not two hundred years since it was 
necessary for a long argument to be made to 





kissed the beautiful face again, and again, and | 


in immortality came to her then, a present mer- | 


| but one hundred years since it was first hinted 
| that gases were any thing more than impure air 
Now every intelligent boy and girl knows, “ 
should know, that the elements are very num. 
ous, and that neither fire, air, earth or Water 
is an element at all. And the most ignorant per. 
son need not be told that every substance jg ca. 
pable of being made a gas, without changing 
the least its composition. 

The whole science of chemistry really rests on 
the discovery of a gas called oxygen; and yet 
what was the substance first obtained ina pure 
form by Dr. Priestley? It was that element which 
is more abundant than any other in the compo. 
sition of the globe. It forms one-fifth of the air. 
and eight-ninths of all the water. It is found in 
every animal and vegetable. It is contained in 
the earth, in rocks of almost all kinds, and near. 
ly all metallic ores. Fire is almost always the 
result of a union of oxygen with one or more 
other elements, and all the other ancient 80- 
called elements contain it. 

Let us see how the science of chemistry restg 
upon this discovery. It is now well known that 
if charcoal is burned in oxygen the result is car- 
bonic acid. Suppose we did not know there was 
such a thing as oxygen, how could we account 
for the change? We could only say that by put. 
ting fire to charcoal in one kind of air, another 
kind of air was produced. Here, then, we should 
be puzzled at the very outset. We should be 
obliged to suppose that fire was a substance, and 
that it consumed something. Now we know it 
does not consume any thing. Place a piece of 
burning charcoal in a jar of oxygen, and when 
it is burned, the jar and what it contains weighs 
just what it did before. 

From this, as an example, it will be seen that 
only by a knowledge of oxygen can the simplest 
chemical change be accounted for. With it asa 
starting point, there is no problem too difficult 
for solution. We advance from one point to an- 
other. We find that hydrogen is an element by 
itself, and that it has properties which lead many 
to believe that it is a metal in gaseous form. 
We learn the composition of acids and salts, and 
see just how they are formed. We note the 
chemical change in air from breathing, and lear 
that the process in the lungs of a nran is nothing 
more than burning up the refuse and rejected 
matters carried there by the blood. We find that 
starvation is only a slow burning to death. We 
learn to weigh gases. We find out their prop 
erties. We turn a solid into a liquid, and thence 
into a gas, by heat, and then reverse the process 
by pressure. In short, a knowledge of the exist- 

ence of one real gas, other than the air, gave the 
| fundamental truth on which to construct a great 
| science. 


in 





| Itis well, therfore, to remember the discovery 
| of oxygen and the discoverer. Others besides 
| Dr. Priestley made the same discovery, indepen- 
| dently, afterwards, but he was the first. There 
is very much yet to,be learned. It is less than 
fifteen years since a great change has been made 
in the science, but the fundamental principles can 
never be changed, because they can be proved 
true beyond any possibility of dispute 


sided els 
THE GRAPE-CURE. 


It used to be the case much oftener than it is now, 
that the remedy for a disease was worse than the 
| disease itself. A grape-shot in battle will put an 
| end to innumerable aches and pains; but it is not 
| the kind of remedy most men would desire. Of 
|a very different kind is the grape-cure practiced 
| at Meran, the ancient capital of Tyrol. To this 
| beautiful spot among the mountains of Northern 

Italy, invalids suffering from bronchial and ptl- 

monary complaints resort in the month of Sep 

tember, and make it the chief business of their 
lives to eat grapes,—grapes in the morning, 
| grapes at noon, grapes in the evening. 

The town is situated in a beautiful valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains six or seven thousand feet 
high; and doubtless the pure mountain air, & 
well as the grapes, has something to do with the 
beneficial effect produced on invalids. The cout 
try all around laughs with wine and corn, and 
Meran itself is bright and sunny, lying like a 
bead on the thread of the little River Passes. Liv- 
ing here being less expensive than in most other 
such places of resort, itis made a winter residence 
by invalids in moderate circumstances, and the 
English and American visitors are so numerols 
that an English service is kept up twice every 
Sunday in the Lutheyan chapel. 

The first thing on arriving at Meran is to buy 
‘a basket, and the next to buy grapes to fill it 
The market is in the arcade on each side of the 











prove the falsity of the old theory that there were | main strect, and here the visitor is to be see? : 
but four elements, fire, air, earth and water, and seven in the morning laying in his stock of med- 
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ine for the day. The fruit of the vine is, of Lord Stowell, it was expected he would change his | she got there it is impossible to say; a deep slough 
But | of mud cut her entirely off from dry land. The lady, 
who, by the way, was dressed iu the height of fe 
. ; ion, gazed around, rather taken aback at this, and 
He continued to live as meanly as before, in a home | seemed very uncertain how to act. 


course, Very abundant and cheap. Clusters of Style of living to conform to his new dignity. 
gapes, of the richest bloom and flavor, ave to be his old habits were too deeply rooted to be moditied. | 
sen everyWheré around—in the vineyards, on 
the hill-sides, over every porch, and to the town 
every garden, Cart-loads of them are brought 
in every morning, and they lie in glorious heaps 


destitute of all appliances of comfort no less than 
luxury. He had no society and no wish for it. Sir 
Henry Holland says he never saw but one pen in the 


on the stalls. * 
The patient begins by taking two or three other. The peer, after retiring from public business, | ¢ 


who was standing near by, saw her dilemma, and, 
wading through the mud, offered himself as con- 
ductor. 
house, with which he wrote prescriptions from year} one place impassable. 
to year; and he doubts if Lord Stowell ever had an- Saeen and scratched his head in a puzzled manner, 










sh- 





An old, gray-haired negro, a cotton-float driver, 


He got her pretty well over, but there was 

The old negro looked sur- 5 

For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 

liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


ie had no cloak to offer, or he might have followed 
he example of Sir Walter Raleigh. Offering, how- 





pounds a day, dividing the quantity into three rarely used a pen, even for writing letters. ever, his hand as a stepping stone, he landed the 
, } ady i t ry ki safe gd 8 1. She ; 
doses, to be eaten before each meal. The quan- | Seca ge ae on high and dry land, safe and sounc he NEW ENCLAND 


tity is gradually increased to four and even six | LOVE IN ROMANCE AND IN LIFE. 
pounds a day. 

The grapes are always eaten in the open air, 
and many persons walk about nearly the whole 
day, engaged in swallowing the delicious medi- 


country lost a husband by painting love in higher] 
; colors in her novels than it wears in real life. The | t 
Pittsfield Eagle tells the story forthe first time of 
* | . : ’ 
cine. | Catharine Sedgwick’s love: 

Not infrequently patients do not feel as well! yfiss Sedgwick was the flower of a peculiarly intel- 
aftera few days of “grape-cure,” but after this | lectual family, many of whose members won distin- 
yee ER i eae sapnarent. | gtished names in various fields, and ‘‘Hope Leslie,” 
time the good fruits of the fx uit become apparent. {with its successors, have rendered her place in 
They gain in weight and in strength also. The} American literature secure. Her home in Stock-|i 
eure occupies from four to six weeks, during the ! bridge, her native place, where she died not many | i 
months of September and October, when the 
grapes are at their best. | and attention. 


i 


A singularly even, placid life hers seemed, and yet | Louis Repud/ican that his sheep “instinctively hate | 


One advantage of this style of treatment is | she had her romance. F 
that it does not require any particular diet be- } 
sides the grapes. These are, indeed, so nourish- | ¢ 


Pi eee rarer wn | young writer, and an engagement followed. Mr. 
ese. There = abundance of other fr _ at Meran, | Bleecker was of one of the old Dutch families of the 
but the advice is not to mix fruits. If one! Knickerbocker city,a man of wealth, culture and 
hooses figs, he must ez ies +“ : | high character, but of colder and less impressionable 
chooses gs, cputetgend figs only » and if he) nature than his betrothed, 
chooses grapes, he must confine himself to them. 
The benefit derived from the fruit of the vine | Portrayed between the lovers of one of her romances 
startled him. He stopped to ask himself if this were 
what he was expected to feel. The result of his self- 
throat and lungs. A physician must, therefore, | examination was a letter, pn bg that if the love 
a bP Ma aA e . | She had so vividly depicted should be exacted from 
be consulted as to the prOprety. of adopting this | him, he felt that he could never respond to the de- 
treatment. But where it is suitable, no method | mand. He could never feel so exalted a sentiment. 


of cure can be more agreeable. 


cannot be assured to all forms of diseases of the 





and Catharine Sedgwick was broken. Mr. Bleecker, 
a in his subsequent residence in Holland, as charge 
SELF-RELIANCE, married him, then in his old age, and made him a 
Sia tow Salida ses faithful wife. Their old mansion, spacious, and 

American young people, ambitious of an educa-| overlooking the Hudson on one of the steep hills of 
tion, find out many ways of helping themselves in | Albany, still stands. Miss Sedgwick was unwedded 
the hard struggle. Collégians have long put gener- | to her death. 

. . * Pes ‘ —\+or—__——_ 
ous sums into their purses by teaching, and working 
at various trades, or on farms in summer. But this | HOW GREAT SINGERS SOON WEAR OUT. 
year Yankee shrewdness has struck a new vein,| Possessors of natural organs, so rarely and nicely 
which promises lucrative returns. framed as to make a ‘wonderful voice,” do not al- 

The large hotels for summer resort in the moun-| ways appreciate them, or understand how to take 
tains and at the sea-side always find it difficult to| care of them. <A writer in the Galaxy says: 
procure good servants. The landlords would gladly A fact little known to the public regarding the 
pay large wages to secure trustyhelp. Students have | singing voice is, that almost all vocalists’ throats are 
learned this fact, and are turning it to good account, | 12 @ chronic state of inflanmation, or an approach to 
They have’ offered théelx services. and have ‘hee it, which would be considered downright soreness 

meg MAVG OMCTOR MNCir Sckvices, ahd RAve Heel | hy anybody else. A friend of mine, who heaprima 
eagerly accepted. It will be a great relief to land- | donna, goes through life with a pair of red and swol- 
lords to have intelligent waiters, competent for any | len tonsils, bets ve would eich one very nicely fora 
service. oa aid i cee moatiedieentl | quinzy. Familiarity in such cases breeds contempt, 
pele = * will be a great satisfaction to stu-| a. the proverb teaches, for the abnormally enlarged 
dents to spend their vacation in pleasant places, and | tonsils create no disturbance ifi my friend’s mind. 
atthe same time to fill their purses for the coming She remarks that a physician who was unacquaint- 
year. Some of the young ladies from Vassar are en- ed with artists’ throats would surely send her to bed 
i fn if he gota peep at hers. But it is seldom necessary 
to caution the possessor of a singing voice to vigi- 
lance in the care of it; it is too precious a possession 
to be lightly guarded. A voice which in the money 
Bees sense is equivalent to a row of brown-stone fronts 

IMPROVING OPPORTUNITIES in Fifth Avenue, or I know not how many oil wells 
" es in Pennsylvania, will be treated with the utmost re- 

Michael Faraday was the most distinguished chem- | spect by a wise possessor. oe : i 
ist of his age, and the most popular scientific lec- |. Uateeetny the cman wine is short-lived, if 
turer, . an have be 3 TR _|itbe used. The exactions of modern operas are so 

er. But few men have been less fav ored of for- | destructive in their effects, that it is calculated the 
tune, or have depended more on their own energy | average duration in freshness of a soprano voice is 
foradvancement. He became famous only because | eight years, and of a tenor only six. The baritone 
he made the most of his opportunities. , is somewhat hardier, while the bass voice will gen- 

Whe ae ices in se i “a | erally last a lifetime; though there are well-known 

1en a mere boy he was made apprentice to a | instance of once celebrated bassos who still walk the 
bookbinder. He was so faithful to his employer that ‘earth in all their manly physical vigor, but sing no 
he was permitted to regd all the works on chemistry | More. 
that came to be bound. He remembered all he read, 
and was eager to prove every thing by experiments. 
As his earnings were small, he could spare only afew | Landlords and waiters, who form their estimate of 
— a week for apparatus. But he made up by his! wen from looks and clothing, deserve to fall into 
sm ingenuity forlack of money. He invented what | »}unders which mortify their self-conceit. A capital 
- sg “¢e buy. He made an electrical machine case of this kind happened recently in Germany: 
yhich did g rice. havi a glass vis i » <a 
acylind : oes service, having only a gh ames al fer | A stranger who arrived at Ragatz to enjoy its 
- ylinder. When he was employed as an assistant by | healthful springs was heard at the depot to inquire 
Sir Humphrey Davy, he soon knew all that Sir Hum- | for a vehicle to take him to some hotel. It was a 
phrey could teach him, and performed the most diffi- | gentleman advanced in age, plainly clad; in fact, his 
cult experiments as successfully as Sir H ORD clothes discovered an unusual ew On his 
oe ents as successiully as Sir Humphrey. | arn he bore a travelling-gown, and his baggage was 
| by no means very extensive. He had been referred 
to the Ragatz Hotel, but, being somewhat absent- 
THEODORE HOOK’S WIT. minded, he mounted the omnibus of the Spring Ho- 
a Be pAb tel, at which place it left him. 

Theodore Hook was one of the wittiest of men,| The porter scrutinized him closely, assigning him 
and, on account of his wit and his rare power of en- | rooms on the third story. Soona waiter knocked and 
tertaining talk, was often invited into the first socie- | presented the hotel yer in ae r- — 
ty of Londor nen eine |/man signed his name and returned him the book. 
were f . " . es re the hest and bestess | The waiter read the name, when, eyeing the guest at 

© of the vain class, and displayed too great eager- | first with surprise and then in doubt. he ran forth- 
ness to show off their guest, Hook was obstinately | with to the proprietor of the hotel. Having scarcely 
silent or dull, and refused to say any bright things. | Observed the name of his guest he ran up stairs, and 
The more they pushed him sovwaea ‘is sails Manely'| entering the room with a low bow, stamimered some 
re Sista , ©lY | kind of an apology, saying that the salons of the en- 

Sosa into his shell. tire first story were at his disposal. bit 

none oceysion of this kind, where the hostess, | “I thank you, my friend,” answered the stranger; 
very deficient in refinement 66 wee provoking him | “I find myself very comfortable here, indeed; and, 
beyond Hip | besides, these rooms are cheaper. 
“Jone measure, he convulsed the company by @| Our host retreated, and the stranger, who retained 
witty apology for silence. The company were gath- | his rooms on the third story. was a person of no less 
ered in a circle ropnd him, eager to have a good | Consequence than General Field-Marshal Moltke. 
laugh. The lady, for nearly the hundredth time, | 
Was saying, “Do, Mr. Hook, do favor us,” when he | 
suddenly replied, “Indeed, madam, I can’t; I can’t, | 
indeed. I am like that little bird, the canary. Can’t 
‘ay my eggs when any one is looking at me.” 


gaged in similar service. It is well to learn habits of 
independence and self-reliance early. 
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A COLORED WALTER RALEIGH. 

The colored race have instincts of politeness wor- 
thy of cultivated society; and in some of their spon- 
| taneous acts put polished gentlemen to the blush. 
ae | The New Orleans Picayune tells an incident which 

LORD STOWELL’S ONE PEN. | compares well with Walter Raleigh’s famous cour- 

Pr Heury Holland tells a story of Sir William | sy to Queen Elizabeth. 
“cott, the famous English lawyer, which seems in-| Storms and tempests cannot keep our ladies within 
credible. He had a most lucrative practice at the | doors. During the late wet season they were every- 


bar, where, paddling and splashing through the mud like 
a set of school-boys. e saw one on the corner of 








but was niggardly even to meanness in his ex- 


bewitching smile and a “thank you, sir.” 


One of the best women and purest writers in our | Wed it far more than a ten-dollar greenback. 
an hour afterward he was standing on the same cor- 


Her brother Theodore, son of the eminent judge of | flock,” s: 
|the same name, was a lawyerin Albany when the | otherwis 
| century was young, and his partner, Harmann Bleeck- | and now a sheep-killing dog will not come within a 
ing as to leave not much appetite for any thing | er, naturally became acquainted with the brilliant | mile of them and their long, sharp horns.’ 


In his reading, therefore, the ardent affections she | eller whom he met in Germany, and who was him- 
self an Irishman: 


And the engagement between Harmann Bleecker } self, my friend.” 


urned round and rewarded the old man with a most 
A 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


It was not much, yet we believed the old man val- 
Half 


rer triumphant, proud and smiling at being mis- | 
aken for a “sir.” | 


Largest Music School in the World—More than 
fl iaeininintatcttin | 
>IT S 
DOG-KILLING SHEEP. 10,000 PUPILS 
Here is a profitable breed of sheep to introduce | Since its organization in 1867. Instruction in all branches, 
uto a country troubled by dogs: | by the most eminent artists and teachers, to pupils in every 
Dog-killing sheep and : Bini Gis tibet It stage of advancement, in private and in small classes, 
g-k g sheep and goats are the latest novelty 


‘ree advantages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LES- 
n the pastoral way. John Jones,of Magnolia, Ark., ted ey ek ae a oe = ay bev : ze ms ds < ; 
3 as rich as Job was before his difticulties. He has | 50NS EACH TERM, ‘Tuition exceptionally low. Even- 





| years ago, was long a social and intellectual centre, | five hundred Cashmere goats, nine hundred Merinos, | MS classes. Situations procured for pupils. 
and she was surrounded by most reverent friendship | three hundred Cotswolds, and two hundred South | 
Downs, all doing well. 


The Fall Term commences Sept. 14, 15, 16. 
Address, for circular, 
33—Tt 


Mr. Jones writes to the St. 
’ ; . E. TOURJEE, Director. 
logs,”’ nor do his goats love them*any better. “My | 
ys the patriarch, “have bitten, hooked, and | 
killed more than a thousand head of dogs, 
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WHY HE TOOK CARE OF HIMSELF. 
The Irish traveller, Planche, tells of a fellow-trav- 








He was on the box of an Irish mail-coach, on a 
very cold day, and observing the driver enveloping 
his neck in the volwmineus folds of an ample com- 
forter, he remarked,— 

“You seem to be taking very good care of your- | 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 


The season of business and pleasure travel being now at 





“Och, to be shure I am, sir,’”’ answered the driver ; | its height, we respectfully suggest the propriety.of obtain- 
“what’s all the world to a man when his wife’s a} ing a General Accident Policy in 
——-— +o -- --— 


sisit Ataaieaehibadeiaeliciitabildids “THE TRAVELERS,” 
THE YOUNGEST HYMN-WRITER, 


One of the most remarkable instances of youthful | of Hartford, Conn., the oldest and best Company in Amer- 
precocity on record is that related by the charming 
writer of “Evenings with the Sacred Poets,” con- 
cerning the author of our beautiful hymn,— 
“Jesus, and can it ever be, cidents of travel. 

A wortal man ashamed of thee ?’’ 

These lines were written by Thomas Green, of Ware, 6e ~ 99 

in the year 1774, when only ten years old. As Mr. THE TRAVELER ° 
Saunders says, “As a marvel of precocious talent, it 

deserves to rank with Milton’s psalm, ‘Let us with a | also grants all forms of full Life and Endowment Insur- 
gladsome mind,’ written at the age of fifteen.” 


@ affaires, met a young woman of the country, who | widdy?”—Scribner’s for May . 


ica, writing yearly or monthly policies of insurance against 
general accidents of business or occupation, as well as ac- 





ance, and offers peculiar inducements in its sensible all- 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


i 


eash plan, its detinite, straightforward contract, its am- 
ple security, its low premiums and its good management, 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
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DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which are in daily use. Taken from the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Cresta instructions for 
reparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hocks, Baits, etc. Also, 
dow and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Ilustrated. Price 10 cents. 

Thess Spe * Be ac c f Col 
Our BRACKET SAW, which has been in such great Speeches aul” mente aker. Being 2 collection of Comic 


p citations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
demand for the past few months, has been Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
IMPROVED, 


burstng Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
and in addition we now offer 


éte., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Lrish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
The following list contains a description of them: 


Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 








the public atlarge. Price cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Fasy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
































No. Size Pieces. wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
“). Wall Bracket qxil 3° | friends. Price 15 cents. 

o Wall Bracket...... 7x10. 4 Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
3. Side oeribek. receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
Fi Side Bracket... “"gx12 1 Chambers Street, New York. 2 
5. Corner Bracket - 6x2 : cs wey eee 

6. a Work Box + 5x sf A iT: 3 
T. Easel... 22.00 eee ND FA- ABLE 

8. Picture Rest -- 4x ROU. THE 

- cry ow agg - By Rev. T. DeWrrr Tacmace, Author of “ Crumbs 


Swept Up,” &c. 
“A string of pearls.” 
“Not a dry line in it—all gems.” 
** Every page aglow.”” 
“Will have a Million Readers. 
6O0LD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


ll. Picture Frame. 
12. Photograph Frame 
13. Ornamental k 
14. Ornamental I 
15. Watch Stand. 
16. Silk Winder 
17. Yarn Winder. 
18. Fancy Corner I 
19. Fancy Cérner Bracket.. 
20. Paper Knife.. see 

21. Paner Knife 
22. Faney Cre 
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Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 













9: > ; lees bade Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
= saaragreeh 5 ia the system in an unhealthy condition. 
Th, Bother CUpi...ssccesevcssece 4 GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
33—ly 


56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
dill. Send Mg eed circular to P. POWELL & y ’ 


With this improved Bracket Saw, the Designs and pi- | Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, oO. 34— 
rections, very desirable articles can be made for “AIRS, 
ete., which will sell quickly and at a good profit. With it Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
you can make beautiful articles for presentation gifts. vs 
With it you can help beautify your homes. With it you | LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
can make money. ‘To parents desiring a USEFUL GIFT for | PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
their children, we would call attention to this Bracket and | medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
Fret Saw, for it not only affords great pleasure, but it | of your druggist, or of B.C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
helps to cultivate a mechanical taste. or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 24— 

We now send for $1 25, ee 


© hanenementndas diate tow, yA 0 A MONTH TO AGENTS 








25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 


Bracket Saw Blades, 
Also Printed Directions. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Penses. 


When he was clevated to the peerage as: Magazine and Lafayette Streets the other day. How] ¢ 





§ Youth's Comnanion aa | Boston, Mass. | Pa.; Chicago, lll.; Louisville, Ky,, or St. Louis, Mo, 


41 Temple Place. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON’S LAST 
WISH. 


In some wild forest shade, 
Under some spreading oak, or waving pine, 
Or old elm, festooned with the budding vine, 
Let me be laid. 


In this dimly lonely grot, 

No foot intrusive will disturb my dust, 

But o’er me songs of the wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the spot. 


Not amid charnel stones, 
Or coffins dark and thick with ancient mould, 
With atttered pall and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones. 


But let the dewy rose, 
The snowdrop and the violet, lend perfume, 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 

I take repose. 


Year after year, 
Within the silver birch tree o’er me hung, 
The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 
Shall build her dwelling near. 


And at the purple dawn of day, 
The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 
And the shrill quail shall pipe her song of love, 
When eve grows dim and gray. 


The blackbird and the thrush, 
The golden oriole shall flit around, 
And waken with a mellow gust of sound 
The forest’s solemn hush. 


Birds from the distant sea 
Shall sometimes hither flock on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust in airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me. 

An exchange accompauies the poem with this 
note, the last sentence of which is as sad as the 
unknown author’s verse is sweet: 

The above exquisite lines were written after 
reading the wish of Wilson, the eclebrated orni- 
thologist, that they would bury him where the 
birds might sing over his grave. It may not be 
generally known that he lies in the burying- 
ground attached to the old Swedes’ chureh, Phil- 
adelphia, At the time of his decease, this ceme- 
tery was far out of town, and close to the shady 
bank of the river. The church was approached 
by a winding path of trees, and was celebrated 
for its sylvan beauty. There they buried Wilson, 
in just such a spotas he desired. But alas! now 
the advancing city has surrounded the cemetery, 
and the ornithologist lies where the clink of 
hammers and the noise of ship-building resounds 
o’er his grave, 

+O 
For the Companion. 
FOLLOWED BY HIS CRIME. 

“They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,’”’ was a proverbial expression used by 
Christ to indicate the natural end of a life of vio- 
lence, or even of a violent deed; but “Thou shalt 
not kill” is an imperative Divine commandment, 
with a judicial penalty as well as a natural one, 
and it is very seldom that a murderer succeeds 
in escaping either of them. Long delays some- 
times intervene between the commission of the 
crime and its punishment, but the exposure and 
punishment seem to be inevitable. 

The English surgeon, Dr. Lake, was sent for 
one night to attend a gentleman, whose distress 
of body was only equalled by his pains of una- 
vailing remorse. His disease was incurable, and 
being questioned, he stated the cause of his death 
as follows: 

“About a fortnight ago I was riding on horse- 
back across Hounslow Heath, where a lively 
game of cricket was going on, when one of the 
boy players striking the ball, drove it with full 
force exactly against the great toe of my right 
foot. The blow hurt me exceedingly. 

“Seeing what he had done, the boy looked in 
my face and ran away. I hurried on to Brent- 
ford, and called upon a surgeon who told me 
that my toe must be cut off. I was unwilling to 
submit to that, and continued my journey to 
London, hoping for easier advice. But there, 
the first surgeon to whom I applied, told me that 
I must lose my foot. I would not hear to this, 
and so kept delaying until mortification seized 
my leg, and finally struck up into my body, 
where it must soon reach my vitals—and Lam a 
dead man.” 

“Did you know the bey who hit your foot 
with the ball?” asked Dr. Lake. 

And then the gentleman told the rest of the 
story: 

“Ten years ago 1 took a man’s life in a fit of 
rage. I was riding over the same ground— 
across Hounslow Heath—when a beggar accost- 
ed me, and asked charity. He was almost 
starved, he said. 1 took no notice of him, and 
he ran along by my horse’s side, begging me to 
relieve him, till | impatiently bade him be gone. 

“He did not comply, and presently I grew an- 
gry, and threatened to beat him. He still per- 
sisted in keeping up with me, and finally in a 





| rage I drew my sword and struck him spitefully, 
| expecting to hurt, and perhaps disable him; but 
| the blow killed him! 
| “As the man fell a little boy, about four years 
old, who was following him, and whom I had 
not noticed till then, shrieked out,— 
“*My father’s killed! my father’s killed!’ ”’ 
| “TI remember his face at that moment perfect- 
jly. I recognized it again a fortnight ago on the 
| cricket-ground at Hounslow Heath, where I cut 
| down the poor beggar. It was the very boy who 
| gave me the hurt of which I am now dying!” 
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A BROKEN MARRIAGE. 


| 





In China there is no proper marriage ceremony. 
The marriage is arranged by match-makers, or 
go-betweens, and the bridegroom does not see the 
| bride until she is brought to his house, where she 
‘is first examined by his friends, and if she pos- 

sesses any physical blemish she is sent back to 

her father’s house. This is, of course, a very rare 

occurrence, and an old maid is a thing unknown 
|im China, except in a convent. When it does 
happen, it is felt as a deep disgrace, as is seen in 
the following interesting and pathetic account 
from “Travels round the World,” by the Vis- 
countess Avonmore: 


Here as elsewhere all marriages are not felici- 
| tons; and one of these turned out a very pathetic 
tragedy rather than a rejoicing festival. 

The bride had been brought to the bridegroom’s 
house. The feminine escort had taken her in 
hand. But alas! with the keen penetration of fe- 
male eyes, had discovered upon her tiny, spider- 
like hands certain indications of the fearful dis- 
ease of leprosy, when horror and wailing filled 
the house. The groom, unable to believe his 
misfortunes, had torn the veil, or head-gear, 
from the face of the wretched girl, who was still 
in her teens. 

The poor girl had cried piteously for mercy and 
forgiveness, and the man’s heart had half melted 
to the yearning tears of despair. But the aunt 
and cousins had rushed in, rending their gar- 
ments, and wfinging their hands, and shrieking 
in their wildly-excited way that he must put her 
| away, thrust her from the bridal chamber, cite 
| her before the ancestral tribune of the heads of 
| the family, and divorce her at once. 

The poor child ching to the handsome fret- 
| work sereen, which was to have been her bridal 
| home, from which she was now to be expelled 
| with ignominy. The husband strode about, 
sternly silent, now and then casting half-curious, 
half-relenting looks on her. I believe if it had 
not been for the howling of the women the man 
would have yielded to pity, or something akin to 
it, and taken her to his heart; but now a shrill, 
weak voice was heard calling for the bride, who 
instantly made a rush for the next compartment, 
where the mother of her husband lay dying, and 
on whose account the marriage had been hurried 
on, as it is considered unlucky not to marry be- 
fore the death of the parents. 

(Of course the medium, or go-between, had 
| practiced a deception in concealing that the girl 
belonged to a family in which there was leprosy). 
| The old mother, whose dim faculties could no 
longer take in the affairs of this life, was still 
conscious that she must bless her son’s wife be- 
fore she died, and the latter was eager for the 
recognition. But it was too late. The quivering 
hands could not reach her, and death had already 
sealed the blue lips and palsied tongue. The 
bride was ruthlessly dragged away, while the old 
mother sank back, never to move again, the girl 
shricking wildly that she had been received by 
his mother. 

The scene was heart-rending and hopeless. 
There was but one possible end to the tragedy, 
and that did not loiter far behind. As I after- 
wards heard, the wretched creature, upon being 
taken back to her parents, had committed suicide, 
as the only balm to her misery. Her young, really 
interesting face, with the unnaturally bright 
eyes, which I have so often noticed in lepers, 
haunted my fancy for many a day, and the vain 
appeal for merey rang in my ears. 








— 
GIRARD AND HIS RICH VISITOR. 

The name of the Barings, the leading bankers 
of London, is quite as famous all over the world 
| as that of the Rothschilds. Lord Ashburton, the 
| elder Baring, married a Philadelphia lady, and a 
| son born in that city was the one who figures in 
| the following characteristic anecdote of Stephen 
Girard, Girard always kept his eye on the main 
chance, and never spoiled a good job for even a 
rich friend. The Stockholder tells the following 
story: 


Stephen Girard, the rich American merchant, 
belonged to the list of the best American corre- 
spondents of the Barings in London; and when 
one of the head partners of that house, Francis 
Baring, the second son of Lord Ashburton, visit- 
ed Philadelphia, his birthplace, in the year 1818, 
he called at the counting-room of Mr. Girard, 
whom he, however, did not fi.d there at the time. 
Mr. Roberjoet, who was at the time the oldest 
clerk in the establishment, told him that if he 
wanted to see Mr. Girard himself, he must visit 
him early in the morning at his large farm in the 
neighborhood of the city. Upon that farm now 
stand the buildings of Girard College, the inclos- 
| ing wall of the grounds covering in a tract of forty 

acres, now in the midst of the residences of a 
growing quarter of the yearly expanding city of 
Philadelphia. Baring went to the place indicat- 
ed, asked for Mr. Girard, and received the reply, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





hair, bareheaded, without coat or jacket, and his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbows, who stood 
with a hay-fork in his hand, helping to load hay 
onafarm-wagon. He said, “Is that Mr. Girard ?” 
“Yes,” they answered; whereupon he stepped up 
to him and gave his name. ‘So, so!’? remarked 
| Gard; “then you are the son of the man that got 
mariied here? Well, now, Iam very glad to see 
you, but I have no time to talk with you at pres- 
ent; it is haying-time, and I have a great deal to 
do. There, walk around yonder a little, look at 
my cows, and get some of the folks to give you a 
| glass of milk, for you ean’t get no such milk in 
| all London!” Mr. Girard, said the narrator, was 
perfectly right. The London milk is notoriously 
the vilest beverage in the world that bears the 
name. Baring complied with this blunt invita- 
tion, and, as he himself was an eccentric, and 
consequently liked eccentrics, he was wonderfully 
tickled with the thought of what a curious recep- 
tion this was for one of the heads of the first 
house in London to meet with at the hands of one 
who stood at the head of the first house in Amer- 
ica, 


—_——+er—___ — 
BRIGHT AND EARLY. 
Hollo, hollo! calls Farmer Joe, 
A pleasant day is breaking; 
The sky is bright with morning light, 
*Tis time the boys are waking. 
Heigh-ho, heigh-ho! to Farmer Joe, 
Cry all the boys a-bounding ; 
All up at work, none known to shirk, 
Long ere the horn is sounding. 
Morning and noon—how very soon 
The day of labor passes; 
Whether ’tis sow, or plough, or hoe, 
Or haying ’mong the grasses. 
Work well begun is one-half done, 
Is an oft-repeated saying ; 
An early start is no small part 
Of any game we’re playing. 
Young America. 
———_~+or - 
HOW IT’S DONE IN PARIS! 

A great deal of praise and poetry is bestowéd 
on the beauties and delights of the French me- 
tropolis; but, after all, as a place of residence, it 
is not to be compared with many of our Ameri- 
can cities. Here, for instance, is a recent sketch 
showing the ‘modern conveniences” of a Paris- 
ian home. 


The French wife, or head of the family, goes to 
market as early.as possible. Nobody is out in 
the early morning—that is to say, nobody be- 
fore whom she cares to keep up an appearance— 
and, as the market people always measure a cus- 
tomer before setting a price, it is wise to go to 
the market shabbily dressed, not only because 
no one will see her, but as a matter of economy. 
So the toilet of the day is not made until this 
| duty has been performed. In exchange for the 

great, airy bath-room, with its abundance of hot 
| and cold water, and its fresh, clean towels, which 
| Americans cannot live without, madame has in 
|a little dark hole between the kitchen and her 
bedroom a pint of water in a basin the size of a 
finger bow]; for water is too precious a commod- 
ity to be used unless sparingly. It has to be car- 
ried from the street up five flights of stairs, and 
a servant must be paid five cents an hour to do 
it. No further arguments than those are neces- 
sary with madame, With the aid of a dirty little 
towel, for clothes must be washed away from 
home—there is neither room nor water to do it 
in these papier-mache boxes—our lady will suc- 
ceed in making herself very tidy. I have really 
begun to wonder if there is not such a thing as a 
dry wash. At ten the coiffeur comes, and mad- 
ame’s hair is dressed as, my dear, you never 
think of having yours dressed, except it be for a 
ball. If she chance to be a little gray, the hair is 
powdered after it has been arranged in its intri- 
cate puffs, braids and frizzles. A coiffetr costs 
but a few sous, and this dressing of the hair is, I 
believe, the stronghold of French women. I 
know that it made a profound impression upon 
men. 





—+or—__—_ 
BURLY DEFENDERS. 


Betsy, the largest of the elephants in Bar- 
num’s Hippodrome, is twenty-eight years’ old. 
She was imported from Germany five years ago, 
and with her came Carlo, a dog that had long 
been her inseparable companion. She refused 
to leave the ship until Carlo preceded her, and 
in her subsequent a? in the ring he al- 
ways trotted ahead of her. Night and day they 
have been together. Carlo is sixteen years old, 
and his death is daily expected. Six months 
ago he became tov ill to go into the ring, and 
Betsy has since been with difficulty induced to 
erform without him. He is failing fast, aut 

tsy seems to know it. Formerly she tossed 
him playfully with her trank; now she only pats 
him softly, and rolls him over very gently. A 
yelp or whine calls her at once to his side, and 
she gets angry when anybody but George Moore, 
her keeper, touches him. 

A few months ago, in anticipation of Carlo’s 
death, a new Carlo was put into the pen with 
Betsy and the younger elephants. It was hoped 
that he might gradually get a place in the ele- 
phantine affections, so that things might go on 
smoothly after old Carlo’s death. The new dog, 
however, is only tolerated, and sick old Carlo 
gets all the petting. 

Last Sunday afternoon the, neighborhood of 
the Hippodrome was alarmed by that hideous 
kind of bellowing in which enraged elephants 
have no rivalry. George Moore, the keeper, ran 
in from the street, and found the four elephants 
frantic wiih rage because the new Carlo way 
fighting with old Carlo. They had torn down 
the hangings and ornaments of their pen in their 
efforts to reach the dogs, who were in the pas- 
sage outside the pen, Betsy being the leader of 





“There he stands!” They pointed out to hima 





small, low-set man, of about sixty, with gray: blocks away. 


the movement. Her bellowing was heard two 
Moore seized the iron hook with 
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which he enforces obedience, and at lencth old 
Carlo having been rescued from his more yigoy. 
ous rival, prodded the elephants into subjection 
All day yesterday Betsy was tenderer thin ever 
in her care of dying old Carlo, and he thanks 
her by licking the trunk with which she fondle. 
| him. 5 
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FRIGHTFUL SWING ADVENTURE, 

At last a caution loud enough to be heard 
comes to our young readers who love to “swing 
high.” Such breathless flying into the air ang 
back again is not only reckless but perilous— 
not only from the liability to breaking the swing, 
but from the danger of sudden faintness and Joss 
of strength by such dizzy motion. The Reading 
(Pa.) Eagle gives an account of a territic adyep. 
ture of a young lady while swinging at a picnic 
a short time since: 


The lady expressed a desire to swing as high 
as possible, and finally reached an altitude of 
fully thirty feet. She had been cheerful ang 
lively up to this point, but all of a sudden she 
became quiet, the rest of the ladies were aye- 
stricken, and when the swing with its precious 
burden made one swift sweep in the air, her head 
was noticed to drop to one side, her muscles re. 
laxed, her arms to let go their hold and drop, 
and away the unfortunate girl was hurled 
through the air, and only saved from a frightful 
and terrible death by one of the most miracy- 
lous interventions ever heard of. 

The momentum of the swing’s motion carried 
the apparently lifeless form of the girl up fully 
thirty-five feet from the ground, and lodged her 
safely and securely between two branclies, at the 
point where they join the trunk of a tree, which 
stood about thirty-eight feet from the tree to 
which the rope was attached. The fright and 
terror of the party below can be better imag- 
ined than described as the swing came reeling 
backward, while its former occupant was lying 
apparently lifeless in the branches of the tree, 
It required only a few minutes? deliberation for 
the gentlemen to realize the situation and deter 
mine what todo. It was fully twenty feet from 
| the rround to the first limb above, and the trunk 
of the tree about three feet in diameter. They 
backed the wagon with its canvas cover directly 
| under the tree, so that in case she would drop 
| her fall would be partially broken. 
| The swing was hurriedly taken down, and in 
an instant one end of the rope was thrown over 
| the limbs of the other tree and secured below. 
| By this means two gentlemen of the party hur- 
riedly went up the rope, and in a few minutes 
were at the side of the unfortunate girl. She 
was just returning to consciousness, and the 
force of her fall had so securely wedged her be- 
tween the trunk and the limbs as to require no 
little effort to extricate her. Miss Johnson at 
once realized her fearful situation. She was pale 
and weak, but still had the good sense to do as 
the gentlemen desired. The rope was pulled up, 
a slip knot was made and then passed around 
her body, under her arms, the other end passed 
around the limb, and in this manner she was 
lowered to the ground in safety. 
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A WIDE-AWAKE CHINAMAN. 

No one who has lived in several places can 
have failed to notice how one name is apt to pre- 
dominate in a locality above all others. In one 
town it is Abbott, in another Roberts, in another 
Scott, and soon. We learn from an exchange of 
a cute trick of a Chinese, who took care to ally 
himself with the most numerous and ruling 
party: 

The Scotch are great colonizers, mainly, per- 
haps, on the same principle as the New England- 
ers, because each of these countries is a guod 

lace to leave. In Otago, New Zealand, the 
scotch are omnipotent, the Macphersons being 
the most influential clan. A contract was to be 
given out, and on opening the bids, it was award- 
ed to a Macpherson, as everybody 7 The 
successful competitor was invited by advertise- 
ment to present himself and hand in his bonds, 
when a son of the Flowery Land made his ap- 
pearance, with a huge pig-tail, and, of course, “a 
smile that was childlike and bland.” 

“Is your name Macpherson ?”’ asked the clerk. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Celestial man. 

“Who gave you that name?” continued the 
questioner, remembering his catechism. 

“I gave it myself, because I found that I would 
never get any thing else till I got that.’ His 
bids were accepted, and he performed his con- 
tract faithfully, proving that all the shrewdness 
in the world does not come from canny Scotland. 





———_+oo—____ 
DRAGGED TO SEA BY A SHARK. 


A colored man, named James Ellis, says the 
Galveston (Texas) News, tells a wonderful story 
about the narrow escape of a companion who 
accompanied him out upon the beach last week 
to fish. The two men, it seems, have been in the 
habit of fishing every morning, at an edrly hour, 
and always go amply prepared with hooks and 
lines adapted for the capture of members of the 
finny tribe of all sizes. On the morning speci- 
fied above, Ellis and his companion, Wash, 
threw in their lines, after wading out some 
distance into the surf, and according to his usual 
custom, Wash tied the line about his left wrist. 
A short time afterwards Ellis, who was some 
distance to the eastward, heard Wash shout- 
ing,— 

“Pve got him! [ve got him!” 

“What have you ketched’” asked Ellis. 

“I believe it’s a whale or a jew-fish,” air 
swered Wash. 





As Wash made this answer Ellis notiecd that 
he was being dragged forward into the gulf, and 
started to render assistance. In the meantime, 
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Wash was being dragged rapidly out to sea, at 
tit vling with all his might on his feet, | 
and at other times submerged beneath the waves. 
it was then that Ellis fully realized the peril of 
jis companion, having remembered his habit of | 
tring the line about his arm while fishing. | 
“Irwas an awful moment. With all his efforts | 
s found that it would be impossible to reach 
gling man. Already he had passed the 
afew moments more and he would be 





times strug 








first bar 1 
in deep water, and not being able to swim, even 
if he succeeded in releasing himself from the 


line, he Must certainly perish. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he was noticed to stop, and standing upon 
his feet raised both hands above the waves. 

“Wash,”’ shouted Ellis, rushing forward, “has 
you done got loose ?”? 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but, Lord -bless you, it 
was a tight squeeze, sure enough.” 

“What was it?” asked Ellis. 

Wash replied that when he first fastened on to 
ithe thought it was a big red fish or gar, but a | 
few jerks convinced him that it was either a 
whale or a shark, most probably the latter. At 
oue time after crossing the bar he saw it leap out 
of the water, and it appeared to be abut ten 
feet long, as near as he could ecaleulate. Wash | 
vill hold his line in his hand the next time he 
goes out to fish. 











LIVING SEA-FLOWERS. 

The varieties of actinia (“ray fish’’) popular- 
ly known as sea-anemones, Will never cease to be 
wonderful, and well worthy the enthusiastic study | 
of both poets and savans. | 


They are found of every tint, white,. gray, red, 
pink, purple, fawn, yellow, orange, lilac, azure, 
green. There is one beautiful species with violet 
tentacles pointed with white; another with red 
tentacles speckled with gray; a third spreads out 
green arms edged with a circle of dead white. 

The anemone, unlike the polyp of the coral, 
has powers of locomotion, though its progress is 
very slow. When it wishes to change its place, 
by an imperceptible action it stretches forward 
one side of its base, gradually drawing in the op- 
posite. Sometimes it draws itself along by means 
of its tentacles, thus in this instance making 
them serve as feet. Prof. Forbes had an anem- 
one which walked upon the sides of a bottle, 
sticking alternately by its base and by its disk. 
Soin the kingdom of nature there are flowers that 
even walk! 

These tentacles are not, however, merely arms. 
They are also fangs. Touch them, a sharp, 
stinging sensation is felt, which produces in the 
experimenter only a temporary inconvenience, 
but death in the creatures which serve as their 
prey. Mr. Goss tore off one of these filaments 
just as it had seized a little fish, but the captive 
only struggled feebly, and soon relaxed all effort. 
Mr. Holland has seen a young mackerel roll over 
upon its side and die from merely having touched 
_*< these beautiful but dangerous flowers of 
the sea, 


" a 
SMOKING THEM TO DEATH. 


The ground squirrels and gophers of the far 
West become so numerous and mischievous that 
farmers have to resort to shorter and more sweep- 
ing methods of defence than dogs and guns, or 
even traps. The Santa Barbara Press says: 


Some time.since, Mr. Dixie W. Thompson took 
us out in his buggy to an outside lot on which 
the squirrels had “squatted” and taken up their 
claim and were in high glee over their posses- 
sions. He had with him a large “man bellows,”’ 
to which he had attached about a yard of gutta- 
percha hose. On reaching a squirrel burrow, 
where a colony had evidently settled, he set his 
machine down, thrust the end of the hose into 
one of the numerous squirrel-holes, threw some 
shavings, cobs and sulphur into the tea-kettle, 
struck a match, set the shavings on fire, caught 
hold of the bellows, and in a moment the earth 
allround began to send up puffs of yellow and 
infernal-looking smoke where a squirrel had ever 
run his underground road. The precaution had 
been taken to cover all the holes with earth be- 
fore the smoke was foreed into the burrow. In 
one instance the smoke rushed out of a hole over 
thirty feet distant from the main entrance of the 
hest. It takes about five minutes to smother a 
whole colony of these troublesome pests, and 
they never show any signs of life again, the 
holes remaining closed and undisturbed. The 
work of extermination is complete, and is ac- 
complished at a trifling cost. A multitude of 
a can be thus destroyed by one man ina 
single day, 
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EXPOSED HIS IGNORANCE. 
Defects of education betray themselves at play 
as well as at work. A dull speller is likely to be 
caught anywhere. 





Among the guests at one of our well-known 
Summer resorts is a wealthy bachelor, whose 
bank account is much better than his orthogra- 


phy. A party of guests were playing a game i 


Where a ball made of a handkerchief is thrown 
‘rom one to the other with the salutation of “Here 
comes a ship laden with’ ; each successive 
Teceiver being obliged to name a commodity for 
cargo beginning with the letters of the alphabet 
tun. When the kerchief alighted at the letter 
K in the bachelor’s lap, he shouted “‘Krockery!” 
Which excited a smile, and the game hastily pro- 
ceeded, when it was found that the word was 
Siven in good faith, and not as a joke. The 
Tosnishness of a young lady, however, caused 
the tlying messenger to alight in his lap the second 
time at the letter S, whereat the receiver shouted 





wo seal so triumphantly that somehow or 
other there was so much laughing that it was 


thought best to trv ; he 
Ne s y another game.—Commercial 
Bulletin. : ga ‘ommerc ic 














THE YOUTH'S COMPANION: 


Sterling, when she came back into the house | 
with the little image in her arms. 
“Totty had only just begun to run alone, and | 
I wouldn’t have believed she could have kept | 
beyond my reach for so long -a way,” she used 
to add, when she repeated the little story of my 
first runaway in the years afterwards. 
So this excursion down the lane must have 
been to me something like Capt. Cook’s voyage 
around the world. No wonder, then, that I re- 
member it. | 
The next thing I seem to remember is leaning | 
against my other grandmother’s bed, Guentns | 
Starbird’s, down in the little brown house at the | 
foot of the hill, where she lived alone with’ Aunt | 
Patty. | 
Aunt Patty couldn’t have been at home, or [| 
shouldn’t have been let to lean on that high | 
square feather-bed, 
But there I was, talking about “Gig,” as fast | 

















For the Companion. 


JAMIE CARTER---MERCHANT. 





as I could; when of a sudden I came right out | 
and said “George,” as plainly as anybody. Of 
course there was no excuse for saying “Gig’’ any 
longer, and I never did. I wonder if there are 
not a good many things we could do if we forgot 
ourselves and tried. 

Perhaps, though Iam not quite sure, this was | 
the very time when I was staying to “take care | 
of grandma,” while Aunt Patty | 
were gone to meeting on a Lord’s day. | 
I had watched the clouds sailing over Deer | 
Hill, and smelled the chamomile in Aunt Patty’s | 
flower-bed, and listened to the tick of the solemn 
old eight-day clock till I was tired, so I went to | 
my grandmother, and asked her to tell me the | 
story of little Derrick. | 
She had told me this story till I knew every 
word of it as well as she did, but I was never 
tired of hearing it over and over and over. 

“Once there was a little boy named Derrick, and 
one day he got lost and his mother ¢-o-u-l-d-n’-t 
find him anywhere. She felt ver-y sor-ry and 
she cried because she was afraid she should 
never see her little Derrick any more.”’ 

Here | always drew down my face and began 
to feel as though IT should ery myself in a min- 
ute more, though I knew quite well what was 
coming next: old Indian, and dog, and stocking, 
and all. 

But upon that my grandmother’s face bright- 
ened, and she went on in a glad, brisk tone: 
“By-and-by there came along an old Indian 
who was very fond of little Derrick. Derrick’s 
mother had been kind to him, and given him 
bread and cheese a good many times. So when 
he found what she was crying about, he told her 
not to cry any more, but to go and get some- 
thing little Derrick had worn lately and he 
would find him. So she brought little Derrick’s 
stockings, and the old Indian’s dog smelled of 
them and then went snuff, snuff, snuff, all 
around the house, till by-and-by,’’ my grand- 
mother used to conclude, in a triumphant voice, 
“the dog began to bark; and when the old Ind- 
ian came up, there lay little Derrick fast asleep. 
And he took him home to his mother, and his 
mother was glad !”’ 

This was the story, and I would rather now 
hear my grandmother tell it again than to read 
the best novel in the world. 

In those days she was always ready, and so 
upon this Sabbath I went and asked for it with- 
out a doubt but she would repeat it. I remem- 
ber perfectly, leaning on the bed and looking up 
in her face; and then the unexpectedness of her 
reply: 

“Little Derrick isn’t a Sunday story; but I 
will tell you the story of Joseph and his breth- 
ren.” 

That was a very small thing, but the mind of 
a child is small, and soft, and easily impressed, 
and to this day my grandmother's pleasant sfnile 
often comes up before me when [ begin to read 
or think of something worldly on the Sabbath; 
and I hear her saying gently, “That is not a Sun- 
day story.” 

So though we did not live quite five years in 
this world together, she is still a part of my life. 
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Little Jamie Carter lived 
In a state ecstatic, 

While he carried business on 
In his mother’s attic. 


Selling cakes that Bridget made, 
And molasses candy 

Bought at wholesale of his friend, 
Master Philip Blandy. 


Pictures cut in zig-zag lines 
Out of Harper's Weekly ; 
Customers complained of this, 

But he bore it meekly. 


Days went by—the panic came— 
Little Jamie’s coffers 

Almost empty grew; the boys 
Seldom made him offers. 


Then he got involved in debt; 
How to pay Phil Blandy 

Vexed his brain; and how to get 
Other stocks of candy. 

Uncle Will’s most choice cigars, 
Made in old Havana, 

Tempted him; as thousands have, 
He yielded in like manner. 


One by one they were transferred 
Into Phil’s possession ; 

Uncle Will suspected all,— 
Jamie made confession. 


Bridget one day missed her teeth 
Made by Dr. Blandy; 

Spent the day in fruitless search, 
For she missed them sadly. 


Mrs. Blandy came that night 
To call on Mrs. Carter; 

And rehearsed a funny tale 
Of the boyish barter. 


Phil was bad; was sent to bed,— 
Her most stringent measure ; 

Had his pockets searched, and found 
Bridget Lacy’s treasure. 

Questioning Phil, the mystery 
Gained a full solution ; 

And she had at once set off 
To make restitution. 


Jamie Carter lives no more 
In a state ecstatic ; 
He has failed; his sign is down 
From his mother’s attic. M. P. R. 
cinammtsnscntialiniage 
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BEGINNING TO REMEMBER. 
By Frances Lee. 





I think the first thing I really remember is 
running away. I can seem to feel yet the wind 
in my little tufts of corn-colored hair and the 
soft warmth of the grass against my feet. 

I remember a few minutes earlier than this, 
though. I remember standing on the porch and 
watching George going away off down the lane 
with the horse; who knew where? Out of the 
world, perhaps; my world, certainly. 

Then I remember faintly how it flashed into 
my little fuzzy head that I would go too. 

So I went, crying, “Gig! Gig! Gig!’ 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Noone person in this whole country will ever buy one 
of the painful metal spring Trusses after he has once seen 
the new Elastic Truss which retains the rupture under 
the hardest exercise and the most sudden strain of the 

y, is worn night and day with comfort and should not 

be removed during the short time necessary to effect a 
cure. Sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic Truss Co., 
No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city, who send Circulars free on 
application. Branch Office, 129 Tremont Street, corner 
inter Street, Boston. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
On a clear but cold day in cape in New Jersey, an 


island on the west coast of England, named cape in 


Virginia, with his brother cape in the same State a 


little farther south, mounted on good strong horses, 
| the color of one @ river in France, and the other, @ 
sea in southern Europe, and followed by their dog 
named river in Russia, started on a hunting excur- 
sion. 
ers, and their hunting-ground was a broad prairie. 
They had not gone far before they saw @ river in 


They were well armed with rifles and revoly- 


Tennessee on a pond near. One of the hunters fired, 


and when the smoke floated away, and the air be- 
came a cape in Ireland, they saw the game floating 
on the surface, a sea in Palestine. 
huge city in New York, roaming over the river in 


Soon they saw a 


Kentucky prairie. The ci/y in New Hampshire eye 


and the rest | of the first hunter saw it, and he said, “As the day 
| is, country in South America, let us have a cape in 


Newfoundland after the game; not both together, 
for that would be islands on the south-west coast of 
England. Iwill follow leisurely while you make a 
circuit, to that piece of lake in Canada, where the 
islands in the Spanish West Indies are thickest. The 
animal ran hard for his fown in Missouri (also in 
Texas), but coming near the ambush, was wounded 
in his city in France. Turning on the pursuing 
hunter, he charged in a great straits near Prince Wil- 
liam’s Land. The man being in cape in North Car- 
olina of the fierce beast’s cape in the north of Scat- 
land, turned his horse, keeping a sharp cape in North 
Carolina on the pursuing foe. At that moment, a 
second ball from the hidden hunter struck his cape 
in South America and the animal fell stunned. A 
third shot killed him. Leaving stuck in the carcass 
crow made of a blown up bladder to frighten 
ay a river in North America, which, at a distance 
was making a great dake in the north woods of New 
York State to attract his companions, they pursued 
their way. They found game very plenty. They 
shot a rwerin Utah, a river in Canada, that flows 
into James Bay, a town in Pennsylvania, a river in 
Wisconsin, an island on the Maine coast, and a cape 
in Nova Scotia. They also shot among other birds 
a town in Wisconsin and @ river in Canada. Indians 
were seen, but they were all islands in Polynesia. 
Being tired and hungry they took dinner, but as 
they had no straits in New Zealand, and no moun- 
tain near Moosehead Lake in Maine, they took it 
cold. It consisted of slices of roast country in Eu- 
rope and Asia and islands in the North Pacific, each. 
I regret to say that they also produced a bottle, 
which, when the city in Jreland was drawn, was 
found to contain either @ county in Kentucky or a 
town in New York. They finished by each eating a 
sweet fown in New Jersey. The hunting was so good 
that they remained two weeks, and when they re- 
turned to the spot where they left the city in New 
York, it was almost entirely consumed by city in 
Germany. PRALL. 





2. 
REBUS. 





~ snare sone 
What a wise man once said, 


3. 
CHARADE, 
My first a dog, a barking pup, 
Destructive of our joys; 
My second is not many men, 
Nor many girls aud boys. 


When sounds my whole put out your fire, 
And straightway to your bed retire. 
Alas! no more my whole doth sound, 

So men may wake the whole night round, 
But olden tolk, than us more wise, 





Would early sleep and early rise. x. ¥. 2. 
Conundrums. 
What is the best advice to give a justice of the 


peace? Peace. 

Why is a gunsmith’s shop like a chicken-pie? Be- 
cause it contains fowl-in’ pieces. 

All the difference — A thief running away is a 
scamp; but the policeman’s chase after him is a 
scamper. 

What volume will bring tears to your eyes? A 
volume of smoke. 

What one thing can always be found? Fault. 

Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail? Because it’s 
the latter end of pork. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Portulacca. 

2. Adventures — sure advent. 
sets. Memorials—no more mails. 

3. Perspicuity. 

4. Eye doll—Idol. 

5. Civil Engineer. 


Interests —I rent 





But Gig didn’t stop or even look back, and G BAGS SBD SAG seven 
: e on e soles 0 
pretty soon he had gone from my sight down . ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Shoes. Pretty feet should 
always be encased in 
them. Be sure you don’t 


CHANNE buy any thing else. 


L 
on the sole, and you will see where the channel is cut. 
“The little image put me all out of breath and SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
took my old bones such a chase as they haven’t| One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
ag “ - a move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. C, 
had this many a day,” said poor old Grandma; GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12—26t 


the hill and heard my grandmother calling and 
coming after me. 

Upon that I looked back over my shoulder and 
chuckled and ran on. 








6. Sac, Arabia, Calomel, Rienzi, Azof, Morocco, 
| Easter, Noun, Tripoli, Opera. SACRAMENTO—CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

| 7. “Little strokes fell great oaks.” 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





What Every Horseman Wants. 
A GOOD, CHEAP AND RELIABLE LINIMENT. 

| Such an article is Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Horse Liniment. 

Pint Bottles at One Dollar. For Lameness, Cuts, Galls, 


Colic, Sprains, ete., warranted better than any other, 
| Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 











The Sunscrirrion Prick of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 


the year 
Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 


ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NFITHER OF THESE 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters w henever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shews to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,— 


as re- 





Reme ember that the Publishers 

must be notifled by lette ren a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is dene. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters 2 publishers should be -to PERRY 
MASON & CO., soston, Mass. 
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Youth’s Companion, 





A STREET SCENE IN STUTTGARD 

The Stuttgarders may be kind-hearted, but it is 
hard to perceive the kindness under their rough ways 
towards one another. A foreign correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser says: “There is a hard fibre in 
the common people of this section. Take a scene, 
which must be characteristic, or it would not have 
occurred. A clock-pedler, whose store consisted of 
small ornamental clocks borne in 2 pack, was plod- 
ding with his burden through a street of Stuttgard, 
when the strap broke, the pack fell, half the clocks 
were smashed. It was a heavy loss for the poor fel- 
low. In a moment his little savings for a long pe- 
riod, so painfu.iy won, were annihilated. With a 
quivering lip he went down and began gathering up 
the fragments; and, the meantime, tl! 
that immediately gathered about roared 
roared again with laughter. He looked up with one 
mute appeal for mercy, if not sympathy, when it 
was met only by grinning faces and jeering merri- 
ment. His eyes blinked, he kept back the tears 
with an effort. That signal of distress completed 
the comic effect; nothing could he so enjoyable; the 
hilarity was boundless. The luckless fellow got 
away at last with the wreck of his little fortune, and 
only when he had turned a corner, and got out of 
sight, did the derisive laughter die away.” 





in » crowd 


him and 


—— 
A DEATH-BED PARTING BY TELYE- 
GRAPH, 


The following singular incident is related of a dy- 
ing husband's interview with his wife, twelve hun- 
dred miles distant: 


The overland telegraph in Australian extends for 
1,900 miles across the wastes of the insular conti- 
nent, and the line is greatly exposed to the attacks 
of the natives, who use the wire to point their 
spears with, and break the insulators in order to se- 
cure the sharp-edged fragments with which they 
scrape the speur-blades smooth. In order to guard 
the ie, therefore, each station is a fort. Ou an 
evening two months ago, one of these stations was 
suddenly attacked, and in the melee, Mr. Stapleton, 
the master, was fatally wounded. The station was 
1,200 miles from Adelaide, and the sufferer had to 
be treated for his wounds by Dr. Gosse, of that 
place, by means of consultations over the wire. The 
case was hopeless, however, and all that could be 
done to make the situation of Mr. Stapleton some- 
what easier to bear, was to 
few parting words with his wife, who, like the sur- 
geon, was also 1,200 miles away in Adelaide. This 
was done, and the man and woman who had seen 
each other for the last time on earth, were able, ina 
measure, to say to each other those 
ness which cheer the dying in their last moments, 
and leave a pleasant re inembrance upon the minds 
of the bereaved. 

= e ihe 


A FEAT OF SOMNAMBULISM, 


It is dangerous to walk in sleep, but nature man- 
ages to save many sleep-walkers in perils which 
would be fatal to any one awake. He 
stance: 


A boy some twelve or fourteen years of age, 
named William Simmons, now living with Dr. Wel- 
lington in Swansea Village, and whose parents re- 
side in Warren, R. I., while asleep on Friday night 
last, about eleven o'clock, leaped from a third-story 
window, about twenty-five feet from the ground, and 
what is remarkable, alighted without injury. 





| 


| 
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CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 


, - . | inspired awe, my nerves, nevertheless, 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





in ten minutes from the occurrence of the perilous 
leap, the lad was sound asleep again. What made 
his escape the more remarkable, 
five or six feet in front of the house, where he fell, 
is a picket fence. If he had struck this, it must 
have caused instant death. 


was the fact that | 


This is not the first | 


night’s adventure the lad has had in his sleep, but he | 


has thus far escaped injury.—Fall River News. 
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A LIVE ROOSTER IN A TOMB. 

A writer in Temple Bar, describing his visit to one | 
of the Chinese “Death - cities,’ tells how he got | 
frightened by the crow of a chanticleer inside of one 
of the sepulchre-houses. Judging by what we know 
of the noise a genuine Shanghai rooster makes, we 
could not blame the man for being a little scared by 
such crowing even in a less uncanny place. 


Wandering about in this oddly dreary place, which 
was neither mirth nor woe, the painful stillness and 
the heavy atmosphere being the only elements which 
received a 
shock when, just as I was examining the decorations, 
a shrill shriek made me start and clutch my compan- 
ion by the arm, and fora minute I could scarcely 
conceal my fright. He laughed, for it was only the 
crowing of acock. But I declare St. Peter was never 
more startled. But this was a proof that the corpse 
was a fresh one, as the white cock, with a colored 
feather, which accompanies the coffin, is usually left 
there when the body merely goes into lodgings. If 
really interred, I believe it is killed and eaten. In 
another part of. the city we saw several of them, 
though I think they were pastcrowing. Some of the 
interior walls of the house were decorated with por- 
traits supposed to represent the defunct; on the toi- 
let tables were brass basins used for ablutions, and 
in one, where there was a portrait of a lady who 
must have been a Chinese beauty, there was a large 
pot of red paint and another of white, which the 
Chinese use unsparingly; by the side of that lay her 
jade comb and silver pins, and the gum which was 
used to stiffen her hair. We quitted the city nothing 
loath. We seemed to breathe more freely when 





| fairly outside the pent air of the death-city. 
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+| MARRIED BY THE 


allow him to exchange a | 


words of tender- | 


| Rev. 


re is an in- | 


The | 


little fellow, notwithstanding the attractions of the | 
village and the kindness of the doctor and his fami- | 


ly, has been somewhat homesick, this being his first 
venture from the parental roof. 
was up at the time, heard the lad call, “Mother,” in 
a loud voice, and rushed up to his bed to see what 
was the trouble. To his astonishment, he found the 
bed unoccupied, and the boy calling lustily for help 
from below. The window was up, and a thin gauze 
which was placed there to prevent the ingress of in- 
sects, was torn asunder. The little chap y had got up 
in his sleep, gone to the window, punctured the 
slight impec iment and jumped to the ground. The 
good doctor was a terribly frightened man. He took | 


The doctor, who 


the boy in his arms, carried him up stairs and placed | 


him tenderly on the lounge, thinking he must be se- 
riously, if not fatally, injured, but, to his surprise 
and gratification, not a scratch could be found; and 


. 
~ — 


WRONG MINISTER, 
Professional men, given to much study, are apt to 

absent-minded. It is not every one such who 
finds so generous a volunteer to take his place when 
he forgets an appointment as in the case related be- 
low. A New York letter says: 


he 


A funny mistake occurred the other day through 
the forgetfulness of a distinguished clergyman of 
this city. The cards were out fora wedding to take 
place at his church. The day, the hour, and the bri- 
dal party arrived, the church was filled with invited 
guests, but the officiating clergyman was nowhere to 
be seen. The impatient bride and groom waited for 
haif an hour; the bride began to feel a superstitious 
dread of she knew not what; the groom, strong- 
minded, only felt annoyance. What was to be done ? 
Patience had ceased to be a virtue. At last a cler- 
gyman of another denomination, who was sitting 
among the guests, was observed. He was sent for, 
and kindly consented to perform the ceremony. 
The knot i as tied to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and the fee handed over to the minister od me had 
proved such a benetactor. The money, however, he 
sent to the clergyman who was to have performed 
the ceremony, with this note: “This is an egg I 
found in your nest. As I didn’t cackle-ate upon Lit, 
send it back to you.’’ The reason of the absence 
of the engaged clergyman was a very simple one,— 
he had forgotten all about the a appointment. 
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AFRAID OF THE RAZOR, 
Under some circumstances there is good reason to 
be afraid we should not like to be shaved by a man 
whose brother we had murdered. 


A story is told of the ex-rebel Gen. Forrest as fol- 
lows: Being under the hands of a colored barber, 
the latter discovered who his customer was, and in- 
formed him that he had a brother who fought at 
Fort Pillow. “Ah,” said the General, “and where 
is he now?” “He was killed there,” replied the 
“artist.” The General was only half shaved, but 
quickly and quietly he slid out ‘of that eh: nir, paid 
for a whole shave and sought some other shop. In 
reply to the curious gaze of friends whom he met 
on the way, he said, “I like to have only half of my 
face shaved at a time.” 





ih-cemnhicae 
TIT FOR TAT. 


In 1759 Dr. Hill wrote a pamphlet, “To David Gar- 
rick, , the Petition of I, in Behalf of Herself 
and Sisters.” The purport of it was to charge Mr. 
Garrick with mispronouncing some words including 
the letter 1: as furm for firm, vurtue for virtue, and 
others; on which oceasion Garrick wrote the follow- 
ing epigram: 

If ‘tis true, as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 

I'll change my note soon, and I hope for the better. 
May the just right of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen! 

Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, 
And that J may be never mistaken for [ 





Pn sano 
A NOBLE BLACK BOY, 


In a sermon preached at Wesley chapel recently, 
Thomas Sargent, of Baltimore, stated that ata 


slave-market in one of the Southern States at which | 


he was present, a smart, active colored boy was put 
up forsale. A kind master, who pitied his condition, 
not wishing him to have a cruel owner, went up to | 
him and said,— 

“If L buy you will you be honest?” 

ao boy, With a look that bafiled description, re- 
lied 
. “I will be honest whether you buy me or not.” 


> 


“WHAT asmall kitchen!” exclaimed Queen Eliz- 
abeth, after going over a handsome mansion. 

“It is by having so small a kitchen that I am ena- 
bled to keep so large a mansion,”’ replied the owner. 


A BOY was being examined with a view of devel- 
oping his theological attainments. 


and stealing?” he promptly replied, “They go to 
Europe, sir. 


A DRUNKEN MAN was aroused from his sleep by 
the wayside and asked,— 

“Who are you?” 

He replied, ““My name is Cane.” 

“Are you that Cain who slew his brother.” 

“No; Lam the Cane who got slewed.”" 


| Conn., 


| 
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To the question, | Chromos. 
“What becomes of men who get rich by Sates | Bedford, Mass. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you feel drowsy. 


Use THE Eureka Button Hole 7 Twist and Eureka Ma- 
chine Twist. They are the best. Com. 

VEGETINE is composed of roots, hehe and herbs. 
very pleasant to take; every child likes it. 


It is 
Com. 





THE Trav ELERS Iuev RANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, 
has paid over seven hundred dollars a day, for the 
past ten years, in benefits to its nist ig y holders, Com. 


WHetTner for use on man or beast, Merchant's Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
gree than this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—, Y. Independent. Com. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.—T7he superior- 
ity of these ertracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the poi- 
sonous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are not only true to their names, but are prepared 
from fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concen- 
trated that a comparatively small quantity only need be 


AUG, 27, 19%4, 
BURNETT'S STANDARD FLAVOR Hg 
EXTRACTS. 


For Cooking Purposes. 





FOR FLAVORING 


Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Blane ™; AN ge, 
, 
Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, ete, 





“Pre-eminently superior.”’—Tarker House, 1 

“The best in the world.” —Fifth Av. Totel, New 
“Used exclusively for years.”—Continental Hotel 
“ We use them erclusirely.”—Sherman House, Ch 
“ We sind them the best."—Southern Hotel, St. Lo: 
“We jind them excellent.”—Occidental Hotel, San Fray. 
















The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 

Perfect purity and great strength. 
There is no subject which should more engross attent 
than the purity of the preparations which are used ix 
voring the various compounds prepared for the at 
stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly free 
from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the 
composition of many of the factitious frvit-flavors now jn 
the market. They are not only true to their names, put 
are prepared from fruits of the best quality, and so highly 
concentrated that a small quantity only need be used, x“ 














used. Com. 
4 Dy per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $2 0 GEO. STINSON & Cc oO. , Partland, Me. 16 





Sears. German Silver Name Plates with Ink, 
Brush, ete., plain, 40 cts.; fancy, 60 cts.; P. .~ — 
10 ets extra. a? BOYER, Library, Alle. Co., 
25 o CALLING CARDS, 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or 
& Glass, 13 1or 30 ets. Marble or Snowf , 15 for 20 
Outfit, 10 cts. : J. B. He STED, Ni sau, RB. ¥. 
I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, “sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Drnggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


He. TO WRITE SHORTHAND. ~ The Stu- 
dents’ Journal will tell you ail aboutit. Enclose a 
ae cent stamp for a — and address WILLIAM Bb. 
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NYE, New Bedford, Mass 
PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 
handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 
in the world. l8nobby amples sent fre Address 
23—8t _M AN \LE 316 Washington St., Soston, Mass, 














U NITED STATES CAPITOL.—A Fine Engrav- 
Ig ing of one of the grandest buildings in the world, cov- 
ering 3/4 acres of ground. Every family should have it. 
Price 50 cents. One free to any person ordering five. 
Age nts wanted. JAS. Y. MILLER, Washington, D. C. 

) FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
5 postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. setae 4 
Lroekton, Mas: 32 
TO 812 per day. 

















Particulars free. We are giv- 
)-°2 ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
other house in the world. Samples, enabling you to go to 
work at once, on receipt of 50 cts. J. LATHAM & CO., 
202 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. s2—tf 


COrTace HILL SEMINARY, 

/ LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUTCHEss Co., 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the Fine 

rts specialty. For Cireulars, address 

.C. WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


SOMETHING NEW. —Your name neatly printed 
WC or Green or Rose repp Bristol cards for 35 cents; on 
50 Eureka Bristol (white) cards for cents; Lavender, 
Rose tint or Wedding Bristol 0) for 35 cents. Ad- 





FOR YOUNG 


















ae ss line, 5cents extra. Card ci a cents. Address F. 
- BABCOCK, 8 Dartmouth Place, Boston, Mass. 
te CNBR Y MOTHER AND 1.” By the author of 


‘John Hahtax, Gentleman.” ‘Th the HomME GUEST 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25 cts. We give 
permanent employment to all who desire. Ag gents report 
from 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag 
nificent premiums, peel aid, on receipt of $1 40. 
Home GUEsT Pus. , Boston, Mass. P.O. Bo: 

iv ‘. H.) LITERARY AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC INSTITUTION, The Fall Ferm, of 13 
weeks, begins Aug. 26. Three courses of Instruction, each 
ying four years, viz: Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
and Scientific. Excellent facilities for instrue- 
tion in Music, Drawing and Painting, and Elocution. 



















LONDON 















Miss HANNAH P. DODGE, Lady Principal. 
Applications for ei weer information may be made 
toL ABA Ke yARREN, A. 
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rning “*? ar or 
JOD BOOKS FOR 
ice for reac y soon, with stamp, 
tos. RW ELLS, 389 Broadwi ay, N. Y. __ & ——e 


HERE’S MONEY FOR ALL! 


Something Entirely New, by which Men and Women, 
Joys and Girls, the Weak and Invalid, ean make money 
withont labor or risk, or interfering with their present oc- 
cupations, engagements and schools. A splendid eo 

















tunity. Thisis No Humbug. Know Sor Yourself. 

Directions sent for one stamp. Address ADAMS "e 

CO., No. 4 Pearl Street, Boston. Seow 3st 
A sure and immediate cure for these 


CORNS. ais 
WARTS. 


2A 





reeable excrescences sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and stamp. DR. BAILEY, 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 35—It 





















way of issuing VISITING, AUTOGRAPH, AND 

ALBUM CARDS! Equal to COPPERPLATE! 24 

paged Pamphiet; full instructions ; 16 styles 

of type; samples; ALL for 3c. stamp. Desig- 

nated : Straig t Tablet Oriental Bird Designs. 

Engraved in Gold & Silver; Green, Blue, & 

Black ink. Assorted if desired. Cards with name printed :— 

100 for $1.00: 50 for 75c. : 25 for 50c. eae with space left 

BLANK, in Eee engrav wing. for inserti ion of name:—100 for 

6c. 50 for 35c. : 25 for Nc. ANY GOOD PENMAN can make 

excellent ay writing names in blank space. AMATEUR 

RINTERS can realize handsome profits —_ names 

in Seat space. AGENTS WANTED EV ERE! 
E HUFF BROS., NEWTONVILLE. Yuase 





YOSASRSDES§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 2 Ww inter Street, Boston, Mass. 32 


Di “TIMES. We are selling at a great sacrifice. 


FOr 





that pair of fine Oil Chromos, “Morning Kisses” 


and Pleasant Dreams.” Sent to any address, 


mounted and ready for framing on rece ipt of 35 cents. | 


They are gems. Size 8x10. 


Worth $1 50. 
A. 8. 


Warranted fine 
ANTHONY & CO., 


Publishers, New 
l—eow]3t 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL Faws. 


44 Sold by all dealers. 


ly 








aad BLUB, GREEN, clear aud 
rete beaut fully nee onl Sos in GOLD 
rt pasd for 20 for 30 cts.» aampie 10 
mp a xy 1 alan, 
“ SXeake ye wattn eo oe 2 to Agts, ao 
Benadal abe Carte Wy ite to day. Addrew F.W. SriLes & cs pringtiohl, Ve. 














| Or, E. F. MacKusick.6 Murra 
| Y.; Kelly, 7 Mar 
| ket St., Phila.; S.P. Rounds, 175Mun- 


BOYS 


| page Ill. Cz a aeaa free. 





AVILUDE ; 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 

Though we have sent many thousands of these delight- 
ful games to the readers of the Companion, the re thon- 
sands yet who ought = have it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on ap ha of fifty cen 

30— WEST & LE E GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Ilinstrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, P ittsburgh, Pa. 32- I3t 


new ; type in 














Special sale of 
founts for Amateurs. Catalog 
sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 
Li = = Manufacturer of the Young 
America Printing l’ress, 53 Murray Street, New York, and 
8P rovince Street, Boston, Mass. 

Young America Printing Press. 

Full particulars in regard to this excellent 
press sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 
Street, New York, or 8 Province St., a ston, 
Mass, « 34— 2t 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


The Creat Puziles They are sure to PLEASE 


everybody. Packages con- 
* taining one dozen different 
Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. Address PUZZLE 
COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New Yo 
5 packages for $1, or 12 packag zCS for. $2. 
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SITING CARDS.—60 real neat ones, with your a “name beaut 
fully printed. pa — ne 2) cts. AGENTS wanted, Hare 
NOT sold **5v0, weeks’’! neithercan ‘i warrant you 
250 a week; but r ot a plain, trutuful circular, with full 
ae iculars, for two stamps. I — ey my card: 
e world, but. one experienced Acent says nt 
a will come up tomine.’? 1 fous EVER 
ket, have the largest assortment of designs 
siting-card printing and the o prettiest styles ever shown, and no finer im 
pression can e — rom = Nrexen srven PLaTeD TrFs. Nearly 
all say, ** More than ple: an a. per with compliments my 
cards} ave » Jately 1 Tece? reed. Semnoat We AN? » Box 4863, Boston, Mass, 
If you want to learn GR VG 
and avoid imposition of TELE us APHIN 
‘Telegraph Cor ES, send staanp te PENNA. TELEGRAPH- 
1c A *y, Waverly Heights, a., for circular, ata 
it can be done AT HOME small cost. 4 


TYPE. 
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how 


Type put up expressly for Amatenr Print- 


ers by the New England ‘Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Benny Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 23—13t_ 


NOVELTY | 
Printing-Presses 


The best vet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for Gene at 1 Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. 3.0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
— sa of 

PRINTING MATERI aS. 

351 Federal St.. Boston s. 









Howell & Ludwig, 91 





roe St., Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Cat: alogue. 





and Girls to sell L andses ape C hromos, Pho- 

tographs, Scrap Books, Water Decalcoma- 

nie and Scrap Pictures, best variety in the country. 60- 
Card prirters, with 3 al 

AY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 






of of type, § $1 





Send Us Fifteen Cents 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


1Seowtf Boston, Mass- 


“MONEY 





made ne with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
S.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. _ 


ulars FREP. 





Printing Presses. 74/20! 


8 Size for Gras, _ A Si a. 


bels, Envelopes, & ’ 
Buriness Men do their own Printing an nd Ade 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
for once? specimens, etc., to the SManufactarersy 

ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Coume 
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